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INTRODUCTORY. 

With  respect  to  its  social  life,  Cnlit'ornia,  after  its  acquisition  by 
the  United  States,  became  in  a  certain  sense  the  heir  of  two  civiH- 
zations.  The  desire  of  the  immigrants  of  EngHsh-'stock  to  preserve 
the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Spanisli  antecedents  of  this  society, 
was  manifested,  as  early  as  1852,  in  the  formation  of  a  California 
Historical  Society.'  This  Association,  however,  left  no  important 
record  save^f  the  fact  of  its  organization  and  incorporation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  of  individual  citizens,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  in  collecting  and  jireserving  the  early  records  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  has  doubtless  operated  to  make  asso- 
ciated effort  seem  unnecessary.  .A  private  collection,  however,  al- 
though freely  accessible  to  scholars,  does  not  meet  the  demand  which 
every  civilized  community  ought  to  moke  for  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent record  of  its  origin  and  history.  It  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  private  fortune,  and  is  always  liable  to  be  broken  up  and  scattered 
through  the  market.  The  need  of  an  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  for  the- collection  and  permanent  preservation 
of  the  data  of  our  history  has  been  often  pointed  out,  but  perhaps 
never  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  by  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  "at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  hall  of  Santa  Clara 
College,"  August  9,  1S70.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Doyle's  suggestion  had 
a  practical  outcome,  the  passage  containing  it  should  be  remembered. 

Referring  to  the  English  and  Spanish  systems  of  colonization,  he 
said  : 

"It  is  not  my  pu-rpose  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  these  two  systems,  but  to  recall  attention  to  this  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America,  the  spirit  of 
which  breathes  through  all  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  and  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  for  a  proi)er  understanding  of  their  colonial  history. 

'  This  .Society  w.-is  incorporalcJ  .April  20,  1S52.  urder  the  n.ime  of  the  "  Histori- 
cal Society  of  the  Slate  of  California."  'I'he  tir--t  directors  were  :  S.  I.  Field,  T- 
B.  Moore,  H.  \V.  Halleck,  R.  Greeiihow,  J.  G.  .Marvin,  Alex.  S.  Taylor,  P.  15. 
Reading,  I'aLIo  <!e  la  Gucrra,  Wm.  J.  Shaw. 
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It  was  this  leading  idea  which  brought  the  Spanish  Government  in. 
all  its  colonial  system  into  immediate  relations  with  those  religious 
orders  of  the  church  whose  members  were  devoted  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  missionary  labors.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  too,  that  the  religious 
conquest  of  America  by  Spain  was  much  more  complete  than  the 
civil  one,  and  proved  vastly  more  enduring  ;  the  religion  of  the  con- 
querors remains  to  this  d:i\.  lliough  sometimes  corrupted,  that  of  all 
the  Indian  races  once  subject  to  Spanish  rule,  though  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  mother  country  has  long  been  entirely  shaken  off  In 
fact,  the  missionaries  being  quite  generally  the  pioneers  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  new  territory,  the  ecclesiastical  conquest,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
ceded the  civil  one  (as  under  the  system  indicated  it  naturally 
should),  and  the  latter  was  only  perfect  so  far  as  it  was  based  upon 
and  harmonized  with  the  former.  The  moment  that  Spanish  con- 
quest departed  from  this  rule,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  so  departed, 
it  violated  the  laws  of  its  own  being,  and  tended  of  course  to  destroy 
itself  It  degenerated  into  tyranny  and  oppression,  became  of  con- 
sequence odious,  and  provoked  resistance,  which  in  the  end  over- 
threw it.  T  will  not  pursue  this  subject,  but  merely  suggest  its 
investigation  by  persons  more  competent  than  myself,  reminding 
them  incidentally  of  the  two  striking  illustrations  furnished  by  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay  and  the  reduction  of  the  savage  tribes  of 
Chiapas  and  Vera  Paz  by  the  humane  Bishop  Las  Casas. 

"  It  is  for  the  reasons  mentioned  that  so  many  of  the  relations  of 
early  discovery  in  America,  are  from  the  pens  of  ecclesiastics  ;  that 
numerous  facts  and  evidences  which  the  archives  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment fail  to  supply,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  perished,  have 
been  brouglit  to  light  from  the  libraries  of  tlie  convents  and  colleges 
of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  that  points  of  early  colonial  history,  long 
in  doubt,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  authentic  narratives  and  reports 
of  the  earlv  missionaries,  made  to  the  religious  houses  of  which  they 
were  members.  A  great  mass  of  these,  of  unknown,  but  undoubted 
richness,  yet  remains  in  manuscript,  hid  away  in  dusty  crypts  and 
chambers  of  the  religious  houses  now  so  fast  going  to  decay.  They 
throw  light  not  only  on  our  early  history,  but  on  that  of  all  the  vast 
part  of  America  v.-hich  once  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
These  materials  of  history  arc  perishing  day  by  day  ;  once  gone  they 
Can  never  be  replaced.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  occasion, 
which  brings  together  a  large  assemblage  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
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jieople  of  this  [ilaco,  so  iiitimaiely  associated  with  the  l;istory  of  the 
past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  is  a  ])i-oper  one  to  suggest  an  effort 
toward  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  these  precious  materials. 

"  There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  S^ite  who  h  u  e  already  de- 
voted some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  whose  studies  and  efforts 
have  not  been  witiiout  valuable  results.  But  we  want  organized  and 
co-operative  effort,  and  as  no  nucleus  of  such  an  organizatioir  can  be 
more  appropriate  or  afford  greater  advantages  for  the  purpose  than 
this  college,  founded  on  the  site,  and  succeeding  to  the  history  of  the 
ancient  mission  of  Santa  Clara,  1  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  the 
Reverend  faculty  the  organization  of  such  a  body — a  California  or 
Pacific  Historical  Society,  whose  object  it  shall  be  to  collect,  preserve, 
and  froni^  time  to  time  make  public  the  interesting  records  of  our 
early  colonial  history.  It  would  gather  about  it  all  persons  of  the 
State  whose  tastes  leads  to  such  inquiries,  and  concentrate  all  their 
information  into  one  focus  ;  it  would  possess  peculiar  advantages  of 
obtaining  from  abroad  valuable  materials  for  that  history,  and  founded 
under  such  auspices  would  possess  a  prestige  which  would  guarantee 
permanence,  stability  and  success — 

'  Possunt  qui  posse  videntur.' 
"There  is  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  this,  too,  from  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  colonists  of  California,  ib.e  first  missionaries  who  succeeded 
in  affecting  a' lodgment  on  the  peninsula,  were  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  reduce  all  the  west  coast  of  America  to  Christianity,  and 
became  the  earliest  explorers  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Lower  California  :  their  labors  in  this  \-ast  field  of  missionary 
enterprise  and  geographical  research  are  but  imperfectly  known  ;  the 
records  of  them  remain  in  manu5crl|)t,  but  enough,  has  been  made 
public  to  show  the  value  of  the  resi,  and  I  trust  yet  to  see  the  whole 
of  them  brought  to  light  tiirougli  ti  e  instrumentality  of  such  an  or- 
ganization as  I  have  suggested." 

This  suggestion  met  with  an  immediate  and  enthusiastic  response. 
Many  persons  offered  to  join  such  a  society,  and  the  proffered  initia- 
tion fees  would  have  made  a  considerable  sum  with  which  to  begin 
operations.  The  managers  of  the  undertaking  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  exceedingly  modest,  and  were  reluctant  to  accept  any 
money  until  they  had  comjileted  an  organization  and  felt  assured 
that  they  could  give  the  subscribers  somewhat  of  value  for  their  fees. 
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An  Association  was  fonned,  which  constructed  by-laws,  and  was  duly 
incorporated  und^r  the  name  of  the  California  Historical  Society. 
The  proper  Standing  Committees  were  appointed,  and  all  the  pre[)a- 
rations  made  for  work.  Hut  the  men  who  felt  the  most  interest  in  it, 
as  John  R.  Jarboe,  John  ^V.  Dwindle,  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  John  T. 
Doyle,  and  a  few  others,  were  exceptionally  bu.\v  wiJi  the  daily 
affairs  of  life,  and  they  failed  to  recognize  the  important  fact  that  for 
the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  under  the  conditions  of  our 
rampant  civilization,  there  is  required  an  intelligent  beast  of  burden 
to  carry  the  projected  schemes  to  fulfillment.  Consequently  little 
was  accomplished.  The  meetings  were  often  only  sparsely  attended. 
It  came  to  be  practically  recognized  that  any  number  of  members  any 
where  assembled  were  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
elasticity  of  the  organization  l>ecame  one  of  its  remarkable  character- 
istics. Perhaps  the  most  important  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  was  one  composed  of  two  members,  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  and 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  and  held  in  Mr.  Doyle's  library.  Mr.  Doyle 
entertained  the  Society  with  an  account  of  John  G.  Shea's  efforts  in 
rescuing  historical  treasures  from  obli\ii)n.  \Vhile  struggling  to  sup- 
port a  large  family,  ^Ir.  Sliea  met  with  a  windfall  of  four  hundred 
dollars.  To  go  without  the  comforts  it  could  procure  his  family,  cost 
them  or  him  no  sacrifice,  for  they  were  used  to  sacrifice,  and  he  de- 
termined to  devote  the  money  to  preserving  from  loss  ancient  manu- 
script accounts  of  early  missionary  efforts  in  North  America,  especially 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  had  been  long  a  student  of 
these  subjects  and  knew  where  these  accounts  were  to  be  found.  He 
went  about  his  undertaking  in  a  business-like  way,  by  securing  sub- 
scribers who  agreed  to  take  eighty-five  copies  of  all  he  would  print. 
By  distributing  the  cost  of  producing  one  hundred  copies  into 
eighty-five  parts,  he  was  enabled  to  have  his  money  back,  and  fifteen 
copies  left'  for  exchanges,  wliereby  to  procure  new  matter  for  his 
press,  which  he  dubbed  the  "  Cramoisy  Press."  In  this  way  Mr. 
Shea,  supported  by  his  cor[)orate  Maecenas,  printed  many  manu- 
scripts. The  talk  on  this  subject  led  to  a  discussion  of  Icatzbalceta's 
publications.  Among  others  attention  was  directed  to  Mendieta's 
"  Ilistoria  ecclesiastica  Indiana,''  which  Icatzbalceta  had  rescued 
from  its  concealment  in  the  S[>ani.sh  archives,  where  it  had  lain,  un- 
known even  by  scholars,  for  three  hundred  years,  and  from  which 
Torquemada  stole  whole  chapters  without  a  word  of  apology.  Mr. 
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Donohoe  becoming  interested  in  the  subject,  suggested  that  the 
California  Historical  Society  should  imitate  these  examiiies  and  do 
something  of  the  same  sort  here  in  California.  ••  What  book  is 
there,"  he  finaliv  inquired,  tliat  we  could  ]irint  which  woukl  he  a 
contril)Ution  to  history  analogous  to  what  these  men  have  made  ?  " 
In  reply  Mr.  Doxle  suggested  the  jVoficius  dd  hi  jViccva  California  by 
Father  Paluu.  the  first  [.irie.-.t  of  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  reasons  that  had  weight  in  determining  this  choice  were 
the  foct  that  the  book  treated  of  the  earlie.-^t  Spanish  settlement  of 
this  region,  that  it  was  written  at  the  old  Mission  of  San  Francisco, 
and  was  undoubtedly  the  first  piece  of  literary  work  done  here,  and 
that,  although  it  had  been  once  printed,  it  had  become  exceedingly 
rare.  ^ 

Mr.  Donohoe  at  once  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  work  if 
Mr.  Doyle  would  see  it  through  the  press.  Thus  was  issued  in  four 
handsome  volumes  the  first  publication  of  the  California  Historical 
Society.  Had  the  subscribers  all  paid  and  taken  their  copies,  the 
outlay  would  have  been,  in  a  large  degree,  if  not  entirely,  returned, 
but  many  of  the  subscribers  refused  to  meet  their  obligations,  and 
consequently  a  large  number  of  copies  remained  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Donohoe. 

The  second  publication  of  the  Society  was  the  Re^^IauientP  para  el 
Gobierno  dc  la  Provincia  de  Califontias,  printed  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  B.  S.  Brooks,  from  a  copy  in  the  archives  in  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Surveyor-General.  Father  Varsi,  then  president  of 
Santa  Clara  College,  furnished  the  composition  and  press  work,  Mr. 
Doyle  furnished  the  manuscript  and  read  the  proof,  and  Mr.  Donohoe 
contributed  the  paper,  a  remnant  of  that  on  which  the  Noticias  had 
been  printed.  One  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  edition  is  still  on  hand,  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
existing  Society  whenever  it  shall  have  established  itself  in  a  perma- 
nent abiding  place. 

By  this  time  the  Society  was  getting  old  and  weary,  and  becam.e 
even  more  firmly  addicted  than  ever  before  to  doing  nothing.  'I'liese 
two  supreme  efforts  exhausted  its  vitality  and  it  went  into  a  profound 
decline.  Its  name  was,  however,  kept  in  the  city  directory  of  San 
Francisco,  a  feeble  reminder  that  it  continued  to  live  because  by  law 
it  was  forbidden  to  die  for  fifty  years.  But  practically  it  was  dead, 
or  rather  by  transmigration  it  had  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its 
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existence  •  its  sjtirit,  liaving  forsaken  the  old  form,  had  become  em- 
bodied in  the  person  from  whom  had  [jroceeded  the  effective  sugges- 
tion of  its  creation. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  lliis  Society  never  became  widely 
known,  and  the  recollection  of  it  passed  even  from  the  minds  of 
some  of  those  who  had  participated  in  its  organization.  But  the 
desire  that  there  might  be  organi^.ed  in  the  .State  an  efficient  Historical 
Society  was  kejU  ali\e  in  many  thoughtful  minds.  In  a  essay  on 
"Family  and  Local  History,''  read  before  the  J3erkeley  Club,  No- 
vember 22,  1883,  Dr.  George  Mooar  touched  on  this  subject  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  his  paper. 

"  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,"  he  said  "  whether  it  is 
not  highly  desirable  that  some  organization  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  this  line  of  research  should  exist  in  California. 
It  is  possible  that  such  an  organization  may  exist,  but,  if  so,  it  cannot 
be  widely  known.  The  only  hint  of  such  possibility,  is  contained  in 
the  fact,  that  in  1874  a  republication  of  Palou's  ^'Noticias  de  la  Niieva 
California"  in  four  volumes  appeared  here,  which  purported  on  the 
title  page  to  have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  California 
Historical  Society  f  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Society  was  the  dream 
of  John  T.  Doyle,  Esq.,  whose  enterprise  would  anticipate  the  reality- 
But  is  it  not  time  that  the  dream  were  realized?  We  have  to  be  sure 
some  count}-  histories,  so  called.  I'hey  are  not  by  any  means,  worth- 
less. We  have  had  some  collections  of  California  biographical 
sketches.  These  arc  not  without  service.  But  viev/ed  from  any 
high  standard,  these  works  are  quite  unsatisfactory.  They  were 
gotten  up  to  sell.  The  true  historical  test  is  absent.  A  book  con- 
cerning any  one  of  our  counties  may  contain  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, but  suppose  it  be  well  known  that  the  sketches  of  citizens 
were  inserted  at  ten  dollars  each,  and  the  cuts  of  men's  faces  at  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  The  ordinary  citizen  will  hardly  recognize  the 
town  he  lives  in.  The  old  resident  will  be  chagrined  to  think  that 
he  has  lived  among  the  heroes  of  history  and  knew  them  not.  Cer- 
tainly this  sort  of  work  ought  to  eniist  home  talent  of  a  higher  class. 
If  there  v,-ere  known  to  be  in  the  community  a  society  of  men,  who 
could  and  would  appreciate  thorough  work,  it  is  probable  that 
thoroughness  would  come  forth  to  crave  recognition. 

"  But  haply  there  is  a  very  different  consideration  which  should 
promj.t  interest  in  favor  of  an  Historical  Society  among  us.  The 
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public  h;is  been  aware  tliat  one  individual  in  California  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  accumulation  of  material  for  the  history  of  the 
States  and  countries  that  border  on  tiie  Pacific.  Only  men  who  have 
personally  inspected  the  Jxancroft  Lilirary,  however,  can  admire  suffi- 
cently  the  magnificence  of  this  devotion.  And  they  nuist  inspect  it 
with  the  eye  of  ane.xpert  to  give  it  its  full  meed  of  admiration.  Let  it 
not  be  said  unqualifiedly  that  California's  rich  men  have  done  nothing 
except  to  build  railroads,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  construction 
of  palaces.  One  man  has  erected  a  plain,  fire-proof  building  and 
filled  it  with  the  rarest  stores,  and  kejA  a  dozen  men  for  several 
years  constantly  at  work  in  indexing  and  making  available  tliese 
treasures.  Here  are  some  40,000  distinct  books,  so  reckoned,  all  re- 
lating to  our  local  history.  Here  too,  either  completed  or  in  a  very 
forward-state  of  preparation,  are  no  less  than  39  octavo  volumes  in 
which  the  story  of  these  shores  is  told.  Some  of  these  volumes  will 
be  taken  up  with  California  alone.  T!ie  minuteness  with  which  the 
period  before  the  American  occupation  will  be  treated  was  made 
manifest  to  me  on  its  being  stated  that  the  four  thousand  persons  of 
foreign  descent,  living  here  before  1S4S  would  all  be  commemorated 
in  some  suitable  degree.  We  hear  much  of  monopoly,  but  here  is  a 
monopoly  by  which  one  enterprising  citizen  has  bought  up  the  sources 
of  our  history.  But  the  inevitable  law  of  nature  puts  a  limit  on 
what  any  one  man  can  hold  or  do.  It  liecomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion what  will  be  the  disposition  of  this  library  after  a  few  more  years 
are  gone.  The  owner  may  have  definite  plans  about  this.  He 
knows  well  the  rare  value  of  his  collection.  For  he  has  treasures 
which  would  be  eagerly  coveted  by  societies  and  institutions  far  away 
from  California.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  they  should  be  scattered. 
No  place  is  so  fit  a  home  for  them  as  the  city  where  they  now  are. 
No  custodianship,  it  seems  to  me  would  be  so  suitable  and  so  pro. 
ductive  as  that  of  an  Association  of  men,  whose  tastes  enable  them 
to  appreciate  and  stimulate  them  to  guard  and  increase  such  a 
literary  collection,  ^^'ith  this  nucleus  tlie  California  Historical  So- 
ciety vrould  at  once  take  rank  with  the  best  societies  of  the  same 
nature  in  our  country.  Is  it  not  possible  tliat  somebody  can  do 
something  toward  securing  so  desirable  a  result  ?  As  far  as  1  have 
examined  the  libraries  of  this  State,  they  are  notably  deficient  in  the 
line  of  facilities  for  local  historical  reference  outside  of  matters  re- 
lating to  our  own  State.    The  State  l.ibrary  at  Sacramento  is  the 
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ricliest  repository  we  have  in  this  respect.  There  exists  among  us 
one  organization,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  foster  zealously 
and  generously  our  (..\vn  history.  But  the  Pioneers  have  been  content 
to  make  history,  they  have  done  little  toward  writing  or  preserving 
tlie  records  of  it.  The  nature  of  this  Society  and  the  management 
and  tenure  of  its  membershi]}  are  such  that  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  can  lead  in  this  direction.  But  the  time  seems  ripe  for 
some  elect  spirits  to  come  forvsard  and  fill  the  want  and  utilize  a 
great  opportunity." 

Acting  on  Dr.  Mooar's  suggestion,  the  Berkeley  Club  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  members  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  organizing 
an  efficient  historical  society  in  this  State.  'I'hls  committee  did  little 
more  tiian  to  look  o\er  the  ground  and  watch  for  the  favorable  op- 
4)ortunity. 

In  December,  i8S6,  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden,  having  been 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  California,  gave  to  this  project 
a  new  and  determinative  impulse.  Having  ob.served  the  successful 
operations  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  his  suggestions  were 
readily  accepted  and  a  movement  to  organize  a  new  society  was  inaugu- 
rated. It  began  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  efforts  of  1870,  but  finally 
the  projectors  of  the  new  society  and  the  surviving  members  of  the 
old  united  and  formed  a  new  association  under  the  old  name  of  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Jarboe, 
Harrison  &  Goodfellow,  230  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  on 
Saturdav.  March  6,  18S6.  All  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
present.  Mr.  Jarboe  announced  that  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
had  been  filed  with  the  County  Clerk,  and  the  pro[)er  certificate  issued 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  On  motion  of  John  T.  Doyle,  Horace 
Davis  was  nominated  and  elected  President  of  the  meeting,  and 
Bernard  Moses,  Secretary.  Mr.  Davis  then  announced  that  the  first 
business  was  the  election  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
following  named  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  directors,  and  elected 
by  ballot :  William  .\shburner,  Horace  Davis,  Joseph  \.  Donohoe, 
John  T.  Doyle,  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  Edward  S.  Holden,  jolin  R. 
Jarboe,  Bernard  Moses,  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  William  Norris,  and  A. 
Varsi. 

The  following  code  of  by-laws  was  then  proposed  considered 
seriatim,  and  unanimously  ado];ted  : 
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Bv-Laws  of  California  Historical  Sociftv. 
article  i. 

This  Society  shall  be  styled  California  Historical  Socikty.  Its 
object  shall  be  to  collect,  preserve,  and  dilTuse  inform. itioii  relating  to 
History. 

ARTICLE  II. 

This  Society  shall  consist  of  Active,  Corresponding,  and  Honorary 
Members. 

1.  Active  members  shall  consist  of  jjcrsons  who  shall  have  been 
elected  to  membership,  and  sliall  have  paid  their  dues  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  Corresponding  members  shall  consist  of  persons  not  residing 
in  California,  who  shall  have  been  elected  by  the  Society  as  such. 

3.  Honorary  members  shall  consist  of  persons  specially  distin- 
guished for  their  attainments  in  History,  and  who  shall  have  been 
elected  to  honorary  membership. 

ARTICLE  nr. 

At  each  annual  election  there  shall  be  elected  a  board  of  eleven 
directors,  and  a  committee  on  publication  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. The  officers  of  tlii.->  Society  slial!  be  a  Presidcni,  tliree  Wzc- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  The  directors  shall  organ- 
ize immediately  after  their  election  and  elect  from  their  number  the 
officers  of  the  Society.  They  may  also  appoint  a  Librarian  and  such 
other  assistants  as  may  be  required. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Tiie  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, or,  in  the  absence  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents, 
any  member  whom  the  Society  mav  appoinl,  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or  pre- 
siding officer,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  and  have  tlie  custody  of  the  records  ■ 
he  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  ether  property  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety, excepting  the  money  thereof:  he  sliali  give  notice  of  the  time 
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and  place  of  meetings  ;  he  shall  keep,  in  books,  a  neat  and  accurate 
record  of  all  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  [iroperly 
index  them  ;  he  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ;  he 
shall  preserve,  and  index  the  originals  of  all  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society,  and  keep  a  copy  of  all  his  letters  properly 
indexed  ;  he  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  all  documents, 
essays,  collections,  or  contriL)Utions  of  whate\'er  nature  ;  and  lie  shall 
prepare  for  publication  an  accurate  summary  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Society  at  each  of  its  meetings. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  deposit  in  such  bank  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  directors,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  all  donations 
"  and  bequests  of  money  and  all  other  sums  belonging  to  the  Society. 
He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money  received  and  paid  by  him, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  render  a  particular  statement  of  the  same 
of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Candidates  for  membership  may  proposed  and  voted  for  at  any 
meeting.  The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  required  for  an  election. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Each  active  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  five  dol- 
lars, due  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  February  of  each  year  in  advance. 
Each  active  member  shall,  on  his  election,  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
this  Society  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  an- 
nual subscription  to  the  third  Tuesday  of  February  following  his  elec- 
tion. No  one  shall  be  deemed  an  active  member  or  receive  a  di[ilo- 
ma,  until  he  has  signed  the  register  of  members  or  accepted  his  elec- 
tion to  membershij)  in  writing,  and  paid  his  dues  for  the  current  year. 
Any  member  may  be  released  from  annua!  dues  by  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  dollars  at  one  time.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  mem- 
ber to  pay  his  dues  within  six  months  after  the  same  shall  have  be- 
come payable,  shall  be  considered  etpdivalent  to  a  resignation. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  S')ciety  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day of  February  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  monthly  meetings  shall  be 
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held  on  tlie  third  Tuesday  of  each  and  every  otlier  month,  at  eight 
o"clock,  p.  M.,  for  the  ordinary  transactions  and  purposes  of  tlie  Society. 
A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence  or 
inability,  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or,  in  tlie  absence  or  inability 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  by  the  Secretary,  on 
the  written  reiiuisition  of  five  active  members:  and  the  object  of  such 
meeting  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  by  which  it  is  called.  The  an- 
nual election  shall  lie  held  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  during 
such  hours  as  the  directors  shall  appoint.  Only  active  members  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote  at  a.ny  meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Fifteen  active  members  shall  be  a  ciuorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

No  papers  or  manuscripts  shall  be  published  by  the  Society  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  directors.  Any  motion  to  print  an  address  or 
other  paper  read  before  the  Society  or  any  other  matter  belonging  to 
the  Society,  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication,  who 
shall  report  to  the  directors.  The  committee  on  publication  may 
make  suggestions  to  the  directors  from  time  to  time,  with  reference  to 
the  pubhcation  of  such  papers  as  in  their  judgment  should  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  ;  and  this  committee  shall  have  the  care,  direc- 
tion, and  supervision  of  the  publication  of  all  jiapers  which  the  di- 
rectors may  authorize  to  be  published.  Members  of  the  Society  shall 
receive  the  publications  of  the  Society  free  of  charge. 

AR'JTCLK  xu. 

Branches  of  the  Society  may  be  organized  in  other  counties  of  the 
State  as  the  board  of  directors  may  provide. 

ARTICLE  XI 11. 

It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  directors  in  ca'^^e  any  circumstances 
shall  arise  likely  to  endanger  the  harmony,  welfare,  or  good  order  of 
the  S.'ciety,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  ;  and  if  at  such 
meeting,  after  an  examination  of  tiie  charges  and  hearing  the  accused, 
who  shall  have  ]>crsonal  notice  of  such  proceedings,  it  shall  be  pro- 
posed that  the  offending  member  or  members  shall  be  expelled,  a 
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vote  by  ballot  shall  be  taken,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  prts- 
ent  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof,  tiie  offending  member  or  members  shall 
be  expelled. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  Directors  shall  meet  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  and  every  month.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence, 
any  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  may  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  any  time.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
such  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary,  by  depositing  in  the 
post-office  at  San  Francisco  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  addressed 
to  each  Director  personall}-,  at  his  last  known  place  of  residence, 
with  the  postage  thereon  prepaid. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  any  regular  meeting  thereof 

At  this  meeting  of  March  6,  a  number  of  persons  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society,  and  there  was  appointed  a  Committee  on 
Publication,  consisting  of  John  T.  Doyle,  Fred.  V>.  Perkins  and  Ed- 
ward Bosqui.  The  Directors  and  Committee  on  Publication  having 
been  elected  by  the  Society,  Horace  Davis,  Edward  S.  Holden  and 
Bernard  Moses  were  constituted  a  Committee  to  secure  rooms  suitable 
for  an  office,  and  a  place  for  holding  regular  monthly  meetings.  As 
yet  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  have  resulted  in  no  satisfactory 
arrangements,  and,  in  want  of  permanent  quarters  for  the  Society,  the 
meetings  have  thus  far  been  held  in  Parlor  A,  of  the  Palace  Motel. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Society,  the  Iiirectors 
met  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  electing  the  officers  of  the 
Society.  Horace  Davis  was  elected  President,  i^Iessrs.  Holden, 
Shorb,  and  .\shburner  were  elected  Vice-Presidents;  Bernard  Moses, 
Secretary,  and  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Treasurer.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Directors,  on  April  20,  Messrs.  Ashburner,  Jarboe, 
and  Norris  were  appointed  an  Auditing  Committee,  and  it  was  voted 
that  bills  for  current  e.xpenses  should  be  paid  on  the  audit  of  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Committee.  At  the  same  meeting  the  funds  of  the 
Society  were  ordered  kept  in  the  bank  of  Donohoe,  Kelly  and 
Company. 

'I'he  first  paper  read  before  the  Society  after  its  re-incorporation 
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was  presenled  at  a  regular  meeting,  on  the  iSth  of  Mny.  The  list 
of  papers  presented  during  the  current  year,  with  their  dates,  is  as 
folloua  : 

May  iS.  iSS6  :  "Data  of  Mexican  and  United  States  History."    Ey  Ber- 
nard Moses. 

June  15,  1SS6  :  "  Methods  of  Historical  Research.''  Ey  Fred.  B.  TV-rkins. 
Sept.  21,  1SS6  :  "The  ICmployuient  of  Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  War." 

.  By  Andrew  McFadand  Davis. 
Nov.  16,  1.S.S6  :  " The  Identification  ot  the  Landfalls- of  the  Early  Spanish 

Navigators   on    the    Coast    of  California,    1539-1603."     By  George 

Davidson. 

Dec.  21,  1SS6  :  "The  Local  Units  of  History."    By  Martin  Kellogg. 
Jan.  iS,  1SS7  :  "Brief  History  of  the   'Pious  Fund'  of  California."  By 
John  T.  Doyle. 

Feb.  15,  1SS7  :  "The  First  Phase  of  the  Conquest  of  California."    By  Wil- 
liam Carey  Jones. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  at  the  previous  inceting,  presented  the  following  list  of  cor- 
respondents, which  was  adopted  by  the  Society. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  Nevy  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Institute,  N'cw  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Ethnological  Society,  New  "^'ork,  X.  'N". 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  N.  \'. 

American  Numismatic  and  Archxological  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Historical  Scciety,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Philological  Society,  New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 

Genesee  Coimty  Pioneer  Association,  Batavia  X.  Y. 

AVestchester  County  Historical  Society,  ^Vhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica  N.  Y. 

Livingston  Courity  Historical  Society,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Cayuqa  County  Historical  Society,  Auburn,  N.  \'. 

Historical  and  Forrestry  Societ}',  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

The  Hugvienol  Society  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Historical  .Society,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Historical  Society  of  Newbuigh  Bay,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Historical  and  i'hilosophical  Society,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fireland's  Historical  Society,  Norwalk,  O. 

Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  O. 
Licking  County  Pioneer  Historical  and  Arch.  Society,  Newark,  O. 
Toledo  Historical  and  Geographical  .Society,  Toledo,  O. 
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Pioneer  and  Ilistoiica!  Society,  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  BiUeviile,  Oregon. 

American  Piiilosoi)hicaI  Suciety,  I'hiladeipliia,  Pen.'i. 

German  Society  of  Penn>\lvania,  Philadelpliia,  Penn. 

The  Franklin  Institute,  Philadeli-ihia,  Penn. 

Historical  Society  of  Peunsylvauia,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Lutheran  IJi.-<torical  Society,  Gettyslniig-,  Penn. 

Presbyterian  Historical  .Society,  I'liiladclphia,  Penn. 

American  P>aptist  Jlistorical  .Society,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Moravian  Historical  Society,  Xa/areth,  Penn. 

Xuniiimatic  and  An'iquariaa  .Suciely,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Wyoming  Historical  and  (Jeological  Society,  Wilkesliarre,  Penn. 

Linnx'an  Scientific  and  Historical  Society,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Society,  Plarrisburg,  Penn. 

Friends'  Historical  Association,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Hamilton  Library  and  Historical  Society,  Carlisle,  Penii. 

Historical  Society  of  Pittsburg  and  V^'eslern  Pa.,  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

The  Historical  Society  of  .Montgor.iery  County,  Xorristown,  Penn. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  L 

Newport  Plistorical  .Society,  Newport,  R.  L 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Plistorical  Society  of  Galveston,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

NPiddlebury  Historical  Society,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

\  irginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Southern  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Historical  Society  of  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 

West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis. 

Alabama  Historical  Society,  Tuscalo.sa,  Ala. 

Arkansas  Historical  Society,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Society  of  California  Pioneers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Connecticut  Historical  .Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

American  Oriental  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  New  HavL-n,  Ccnn. 

New  Lond.;>n  County  Hiitorii.al  .Society,  New  London,  Conn. 

Historical  .Society  of  iJeUware,  Wilmington,  iJel. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  CUr. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago.  111. 

Lidiana  Piistorical  .Society,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Kansas  State  Historical  .Society,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  Moysville,  Ky. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society,  liaton  Rouge,  La. 

-Maine  HUtorical  Society,  Portland,  Me. 
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B.mjor  Historical  Society,  Bangor,  Mc. 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  lialtiniore,  Md. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Biiston,  Mass. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester.  Mass. 
Pilgrim  Society,  Ply  mouth,  Mass. 
Universalist  Historical  Society,  College  Hill,  Mass. 
Xew  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 
Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

American  Congregational  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Dedham  Historical  Society,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Boston  Numismatic  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Old  Residents'  Historical  Society,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Pecumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Worcester  Society  of  Aruiquity,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Webster  Historical  Society,  Boston,  .Mass. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Boston,  Mass. 

Weymouth  Historical  Society,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Boston  Memorial  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Melhodist  Historical  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bostonian  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

Plymouth  Society,  Plyn'.outh,  Mass. 

Dorchester  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Houghton  County  Historical  Society,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Wayne  County  Pioneer  Society,  Detroit,  .Mich. 

Pioneer  Society,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  .St.  Pa  il,  Minn. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Missis.-,ippi  Historical  Society,  Jackson,  Mi. 

New  Plainpshire  Historical  Society,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Nashua  Historical  Society,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society,  Contorcook,  X.  H. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  \'inelaiid,  N.  J. 

Passaic  County  Historical  Society,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  New  Brunswick  Historica.l  Club,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  England  Society  of  Orange,  Orange, 

Historical  .Society  of  New  Mexico,  N.  M. 

Literary  and  Historical  .Society  of  Quebec,  Quebec. 

Hakluyt  Society,  London,  England. 

Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica,  Mexico,  .Mexico. 

Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  at  its  first  annual  meeting, 
February  15,  1SS7,  eleven  months  after  its  organization,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fullowing  outline  of  the  Treasurer's  report  : 

California  Historical  Societv  in  account  currlxt  wuh 


J.  A.  DoNOHOE,  Treasurer: — 

Dr.  Cr. 

1S86. 

Mnrch  S,  .By  Ca^h,  12  Memberships   S  60 

Jan.  12...  "      "      of  Ti.  Moses  through  II.  Davis   155 

Dec.  27  .  .  "      "      "  Mr.  Perkins   5 

1SS7. 

Feb.  3. .  .  .  "      "      "  B.  Moses,  75  Annual  Subscriptions. ..  .  375 

  "      "      one  Life  Membership   100 

18S6. 

June  12.  .  .To  Cash  Check  Xo.  I,  H.  Davis,  President,  from  H, 

Moses  §101 

Dec.  30  ..To  Cash  Jarboc,  Harrison  Os:  Co.  services  in  n  Cal. 

Historical  .Society   5 

1887. 

Feb.  15. .  .To  Cash  J.  A.  Donohoe,  Treasurer,  for  bills  as  per 

Secretary's  letter,  Jan.  31,  1887   no  80 

Balance   47S  20 

1SS7.  §695  §695 


Feb.  15.  .  .By  Balance   S478  20 


J.  A.  DOXOHOE,  Treasurer. 

The  present  wants  of  the  California  Historical  Society  are  two  : 
I.  A  suitable  and  permanent  place  for  holding  its  meetings  and 
keeping  its  collections.  2.  An  increase  of  funds  that  may  be  de- 
voted to  preserving  from  loss  important  doctniients,  and  publishing 
such  as  are  of  general  interest. 


THE  I,OCAL  UNITS  OF  HISTORY. 

History  is  the  iiiost  comprchcnsi\-e  of  studies.  It  embraces 
all  that  the  busy  generations  of  men  have  done,  all  the 
records  of  their  thoughts,  during  all  the  ages  of  which  definite 
knowledge  can  be  gained.  Uni\'ersal  history  can  not  be  com- 
passed by  any  one  mind.  The  so-called  Compends  of  Uni- 
versal History  touch  the  past  life  of  the  world  in  very  few 
points.  The  history  of  a  single  great  nation  is  more  than 
enough  to  task  the  student's  energies.  Juvenal  says  :  Mil- 
lesitna  pagiiia  siirgit  omnibus  et  crescit  iiiulta  daiiiiiosa papyro  ;" 
which  may  be  roughly  rendered,  "  The  historian  writes  a 
thousand  pages,  and  has  then  on!-y  begun  his  ruinous  outlay 
for  paper."  Macaula\'  bold!\"  announced  in  his  preface,  "I 
purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  mem- 
oiy  of  men  still  living."  But  even  his  marvelous  literary 
power  sufficed  for  only  the  smaller  half  of  his  task.  The 
long  life  of  George  Bancroft  has  been  insufficient  to  master 
the  records  of  our  short-lived  nation. 

The  modern  at}-Ie  of  studying  history  is  minute  and  exact- 
ing. It  is  not  enough  to  rehearse  battles  and  conquests.  The 
daily  life  of  men  must  be  understood  and  pictured.  If  large 
generalizations  ?,re  made,  the\-  must  be  founded  on  accurate 
data.  As  in  physical  researches  science  insists  on  fullness, 
minuteness  and  exactness,  so  in  studying  the  history  of  men 
science  can  accept  no  less  rigid  cmditions.  The  chemist 
analyzes  all  his  materials  ;  the  astronomer  maps  the  smallest 
stars.  The  student  of  histor)' must  do  likewise.  To  under- 
stand the  history  of  a  nation  or  State,  he  must  descend  to 
particulars,  insist  on  minute  and  accurate  investigations.  The 
greatest  sums  are  made  up  of  units.     If  the  value  of  the 
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units  be  unknown,  the  summation  must  be  incomplete  and 
incorrect. 

How  shall  we  best  find  the  uidls  of  Jiistory  for  a  State  like 
ours  ?    Wy  localizing  our  studies. 

It  is  an  old  saj-ing  that  c;'eography  and  clironology  are  the 
two  eyes  of  historv.  To  use  a  different  figure,  chronology  is 
the  time-thread  on  which  all  the  facts  of  history  must  be 
strung.  Ikit  as  a  single  line  can  not  constitute  a  surface,  the 
time-element  must  be  supplemented  by  the  place-element. 
This  gives  the  needed  breadth.  The  two  together  make  up 
the  strong  framework  in  which  history  must  be  woven.  There 
is  a  tendency  now-a-days  to  disregard  the  framework,  to  make 
the  treatment  of  history  sporadic.  Series  of  biographies  are 
published,  v^'itli  the  notion  that  the  lives  of  a  few  prominent 
men  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
A  reciprocal  mistake  leads  to  the  undue  expansion  of  biogra- 
phies. If  a  biography  can  be  a  history  of  an  age,  it  must 
take  on  the  form  and  amplitude  of  a  history.  So  the  hves  of 
second-rate  men  become  bulky  with  material  which  is  out  of 
place  in  a  biography.  Biographical  writing  is  often  eccentric, 
because  its  subjects  moved  in  eccentric  orbits.  They  had  a 
right  to  be  planets,  but  they  became  comets  ;  and  the  tracing 
of  the  paths  of  all  comets  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  an 
accurate  map  of  the  heavens.  Count  Ivumford's  biography  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  a  tale  of  two  continents.  Judah  P.  l^cn- 
jamin  was  a  prominent  man  in  Louisiana  and  in  London  ;  but 
his  biography  would  contribute  no  solid  block  either  to 
American  or  to  English  history.  Nor,  in  our  map  of  the  liistori- 
cal  firmament,  can  the  more  sober  planets  be  esteemed  suf- 
ficient:  ^\•e  must  first  of  all  catalogue  the  fixed  stars,  and  lay 
off  our  map  in  permanent  sections.  We  need,  for,  the  best 
results,  not  only  "names,"  but  quite  as  truly  "  local  habita- 
tions." 

Records  of  families  can  not  go  far  toward  supplying  the 
need.  There  are  many  painstaking  books  of  genealog}-,  ver\' 
interesting  to  the  persons  found  to  be  affiliated,  but  utterly 
irresponsible  as  to  place-connections.    From  the  quiet  New 
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England  town  most  of  every  stock  have  withdrawn,  genera- 
tion after  generation  :  and  each  stock  has  scattered  to  a  dozen 
different  States,  a  hundred  different  cities  and  towns.  History 
built  on  family  records  would  be  a  mass  of  confusing-  and 
irreducible  items.  Family  histories  will  come  into  local  his- 
tories, but  only  as  subordinate  factors.  The  local  element 
should  be  kept  always  predominant. 

A  large  amount  of  such  local  material  has  already  been 
gathered  in  our  American  annals.  Accounts  of  prominent 
cities  have  been  written  by  enthusiastic  residents  ;  not  as  enter- 
taining, usually,  as  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker's  history  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  but  more  \-eracious.  The  large  cities  have 
presented  an  embarrassment  of  material,  which  has  been 
somewhat  capriciousl\-  treated.  The  smaller  cities,  like  Hart- 
ford and  Norwich,  have  had  a  more  complete  record.  And  of 
late  it  is  becoming  common  to  write  up,  more  or  less  fully, 
the  history  of  countr}-  towns.  \^cry  recently  a  history  of 
Hartford  has  been  published  ;  but  the  enterprise  includes  the 
county  as  well  as  the  city,  and  another  volume  is  to  contain 
accounts  of  all  the  towns  in  Hartford  County.  With  such 
ancient  and  venerable  settlements  as  Windsor  and  Wetliers- 
field  within  its  limits,  this  county's  history  must  present  many 
points  of  general  interest.  Berkshire  County,  lacking  any 
place  of  commanding  importance,  has  been  proud  of  many  of 
its  hillside  towns,  and  put  something  of  their  history  on 
record. 

The  best  town  histories  have  sprung  from  the  filial  enthusiasm 
of  sons,  native  born  or  adopted.  The  immediate  prompting  to 
a  printed  record  is  usually  a  centennial  or  semi-centennial 
celebration  ;  for  the  communities  of  the  Atlantic  States  are 
now  old  enough  to  reckon  their  chronology,  not  b}'  decades  as 
do  we  in  this  State,  but  b\-  hcdf  centuries  at  the  least. 
Sometimes  the  celebration  is  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  ; 
but  in  some  of  the  older  towns,  church  and  town  were  so 
intimately  connected  that  t!ie  histor}-  of  the  church  brings 
out  ver\-  fully  the  history  of  the  town.  Such  a  celebration 
took  place,  in  in  the  town  of  Longmeadow,  Massachu- 
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setts.  There  was  a  pious  merrymaking',  a  gatliering  of  all  the 
townspeople,  and  of  sons  and  daui;"hters  from  afar,  enthusi- 
astic commemoration  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  olden 
time,  and  interesting  details  of  local  affairs  during  the  centu- 
ries of  the  church's  cxistchce.  And  what  is  of  special  perti- 
nence to  our  purpose,  the  outcome  of  that  celebration  was  a 
book  of  goodly  proportions,  edited  with  the  utmost  care  hy 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  Xcw  ICngland,  the 
late  Richard  Salter  Storrs.  Man}'  other  towns  have  witnessed 
similar  celebrations.  Where  no  formal  book-making  has  en- 
sued, there  has  often  been  published  a  sermon  commemorating 
the  old  church  times,  or  a  pamphlet  treating  of  early  town 
records,  by- a  leading  lawyer,  or  a  not  overworked  editor  of 
the  local  journal.  If  the  task  is  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done,  it  results  in  the  right  sort  of  a  historical  unit.  Such 
painstaking  records,  of  small  communities  as  well  as  larger 
one.s,  are  the  only  sure  foundation  for  m.orc  comprehensive 
historical  writing.  They  aid  in  the  treatment  of  special 
departments  of  American  history, — in  the  production  of  such 
works  aS  Dr.  C.  H.  Levcrmore's  account  of  town  governments, 
as  illustrated  in  the  Colony  of  New  Haven.  Such  monographs 
are  m.idway  between  the  simple  local  record  and  the  complete 
history  of  a  State.  The\-  help  to  sift  the  material  for  the 
more  general  historian  of  a  later  day. 

In  the  case  of  these  Atlantic  cities  and  towns  there  is 
sometimes  a  large  wealth  of  material,  records  of  church  and 
town  affairs  extending  back  to  the  American  beginnings.  But 
the  men  of  early  times  were  not  born  historians,  and  failed  to 
put  on.  paper  much  that  would  now  be  of  great  historical  inter- 
est. If  the  larger  crises  were  fully  described,  such  as  an  Indian 
massacre,  or  a  town  feud  that  led  to  a  secession,  tlie  smaller 
events  went  unwritten.  Yet  these  smaller  events  are  just 
■what  is  wanted  to  gi\-e  a  full  and  true  picture  of  that  early 
life.  Records  have  sometimes  perished  by  fire,  leaving  the 
modern  town  historian  as  badly  off  as  Liv)',  trying  to  repro- 
duce the  ages  before  the  sacking  of  Rome.  Family  histories 
used  to  be  very  loosely  kept,  or  not  kept  at  all.     In  certain 
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niiinerous  families  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  genealogical  line 
back,  with  H.n\-  certainty,  to  the  coming  over  from  England. 
If  there  is  a  tradition  of  the  "  three  brothers,"  the  triple 
strand  cannot  be  untwisted.  There  are  large  lacunae  in  the 
earl}'  histor\-  of  Atlantic  communities.  The  sturdy  fathers  of 
the  olden  time  are  roundly  berated  b\' their  inquisitive  de- 
scendants, because  they  have  suffered  so  short  a  period  as 
two  hundred,  or  at  most  two  hundred  and  fift)'  j'cars,  to  be- 
come needlessly  obscure — dark  ages  in  times  of  modern  light 
and  culture  and  mental  acti\  ity. 

Now  let  us  reflect  that  we,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  our  coun- 
try, are  in  the  same  relations  to  history  as  were  the  Atlantic 
fathers'"  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking.  This  is  the 
time  to  forestall  the  reproaches  of  future  generations  of  Cali- 
fornians. 

I  do  not  forget  the  history  antedating  the  gold  rush  of 
1S49.  The  story  of  Spanish  exploration  and  occupation  is  of 
perennial  and  poetic  interest.  Too  mucli  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  few  patient  in\cstigators  who  have  sought  to 
clear  up  the  obscurities  and  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the 
early  Spanish  narratives.  The  promised  work,  for  example,  of 
which  we  heard  at  our  last  meeting,  will  be  a  permanent  gain 
to  California  history,  and  a  unique  honor  to  its  author.  The 
"  Mission  "  history  of  our  State  needs  no  embellishment  of 
fiction  to  give  it  a  lasting  and  pathetic  charm.  Even  the 
later  decades  before  the  American  occupation,  the  times  of 
deteriorated  Spanish  blood  and  of  Mexican  irregularity  and 
incompetence  in  government,  have  for  us  a  certain  sort  of 
interest 

But  the  coming  of  the  gold-seekers  snapped  all  the  old 
threads,  and  flung  to  the  winds  most  of  that  earlier  life.  A 
new  state  of  things  was  then  suddenly  substituted  for  the 
old.  The  foundations  of  our  State  of  California  were  laid  in 
1849;  as  really  as  the  foundations  of  Virginia  were  laid  in 
1607,  and  those  of  Massacluisetts  in  1620  :  more  really,  in 
fact,  becau  'C  here  v.as  at  once  a  full  and  strong  tide  of  immi- 
gration, whereas  the  settlements  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
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were  small  and  weak.  The  institutions  planted  here  by  the 
gold-seekers  liad  as  little  to  do  with  Spanish  or  Mexican 
occupation,  as  \'iri,Mnia  or  IMassachusetts  legislation  had  to 
do  with  the  government  of  Powhatan  or  Massas^^nit.  The 
history  that  is  now  vital  to  the  people  of  California  is  a  his- 
tory from  the  year  1S49  the  year  1SS6.  It  is  a  period  of 
less  than  four  decades.  It  is  all,  to  use  iMacaulay's  phrase, 
"within  the  memory  of  men  still  living." 

What  provision  has  been  made  for  handing  down  a  full  and 
accurate  record  of  these  few  decades  We  have,  first,  some 
general  histories  of  California,  whose  authors  have  wrought 
with  painstaking  fidelity.  Rut  the  old-time  element  has  been 
foremost  in  them,  and  the  last  three  dozen  years  come  in  for 
only  a  partial  representation.  The  history  of  these  later  years 
lacked  the  indispensable  local  units.  The  foundations  of  the 
history  of  this  period  had  not  been  adequately  laid.  Some 
early  settlers  had  been  interviewed,  and  their  reminiscenses 
carefull}' set  down.  Mr.  Bancroft  deserves  especial  commen- 
dation for  his  painsta!:tng  and  his  generous  expenditure  of 
money  in  this  way.  But,  if  1  mistake  not,  the  emphasis  in 
this  line  of  work  has  been  put  upon  the  Mexican  regime, 
and  the  transition  from  that  regime  to  American  statehood, 
rather  than  upon  the  subsequent  life  of  Californians.  Or, 
again,  a  few  notable  crises,  like  that  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  1855,  have  been  singled  out,  throwing  into  sharper 
outline  what  was  alreadv  prominent,  and  leaving  in  apparently 
darker  shade  what  was  before  unnoted.  We  may  concede 
that  the  salient  points  of  our  forty  years'  history  wisre  the 
first  to  demand  careful  attention  ;  but  final  history  cannot  be 
constructed  of  salient  points  alone. 

We  have,  again,  a  special  monograph  upon  the  first  decade 
of  American  occupation,  by  a  native  Californian,  whose  par- 
ents could  say,  Qnoniui  pars  fiiiiiiiis.  But  no  more  striking 
proof  of  the  lack  of  the  local  units  is  needed  than  is  found  in 
this  vivacious  and  entertaining  histor)-.  Within  its  neces- 
sarily narrow  limits  is  much  of  discjuisition,  in  place  of  narra- 
tion.   The  e.xpcricnces  of  the  author's  family  friends  are 
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justly  given  a  prominent  place  ;  for  few  other  writers  had  told 
the  experience — the  \-cracious  experience — of  t/wir  friends. 
A  large  fraction  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  questions  of 
the  propriety  of  the  "Pathfinder's"  conduct  in  helping  to 
Americanize  the  State,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  his  mem- 
ory in  his  ad\'anced  years  ;  person  d  questions  which  have 
little  bearing  on  the  historical  facts  of  the  life  of  Californians 
in  their  settled  communities.  We  need  not  censure  the  au- 
thor for  his  scantiness  of  historical  details  :  the  "  local  units 
of  history  "  were  so  few  that  he  had  almost  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  for  the  years  of  settled  occupancy  and  life  in 
organized  communities. 

Again,  we  have  the  widely  read  stories  of  California  life, 
written  by  Bret  llarte  and  his  successors.  Of  course  they  are 
not  histories;  but  as  pictures  they  have  an  utter  lack  of  fidel- 
ity to  facts.  Scott's  historical  novels,  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays,  are  important  adjuncts  to  true  history.  They  fi.x,  by 
well-founded  fiction,  just  impressions  of  life  and  character. 
But  the  warmest  admirer  of  Bret  Harte  will  hardly  claim  for 
him  this  high  office.  He  has  written  stories  that  had  a  few 
grains  of  truth  to  California  life.  He  has  shown  it  on  its 
lowest  and  wildest  side.  But  no  future  historian  will  accept 
as  a  historical  unit  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  or  believe  in  a 
veritable  'Alliss.  These  stories  are  caricatures  as  grotesque  as 
any  of  Hogarth's  faces  or  Punch's  cartoons. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  files  of  California  newspapers 
would  furnish  the  local  histories  we  seek.  They  are  invalu- 
able in  their  way,  and  gi\  e  a  life-like  impression  of  many  past 
events  in  our  State.  Writers  like  Professor  Royce  have 
found  in  them  treasures  of  illustrative  material.  But  what  a 
confused  impression  is  left  on  their  present  readers!  The 
political  strifes  of  the  day  were  n>agnificd  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. The  passing  sensation  took  the  lion's  share  of  space; 
it  may  have  been  a  prima  donna  or  a  pretty  actress,  a  loud- 
mouthed demagogue  or  a  prize-fighter,  a  murder  or  an  em- 
bezzlement, a  divorce  or  an  elopement,  a  fire  or  a  flood. 
Meantime  the  persistent  forces,  tlie  real!}'  important  events. 
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were  slighted  or  overlooked.  Such  forces  are  quiet  in  their 
working  :  such  events  come  and  go  without  bluster  or  the 
blare  of  trumpets.  The  journals  of  to-day  show  the  same 
want  of  a  just  perspective,  the  same  distortions  and  caricatures 
of  California  life.  If  they  aim  to  be  "  reliable,"  they  must  also 
be  "spicy/'  if  not  '"bold";  tliey  think  they  must  cater  to  a 
public  which  demands  a  feast  of  well-seasoned  sensations,  and 
straightway  forgets  all  about  them.  These  are  the  inevit- 
able drawbacks  to  local  histories  as  contained  in  the  news- 
papers. The  mass  of  chaff  effectually  covers  the  grains  of 
wheat  ;  and  when  the  wheat  is  painfully  winnowed  out,  it  is  a 
partial  and  unsatisfying  product  of  our  rich  soil.  The  gen- 
uine historian  would  starve,  if  the  newspapers  were  his  sole 
resource. 

There  have  been  some  special  accumulations  of  the  needed 
materials— addresses  of  real  historical  interest,  painstaking 
records  of  developaients  in  church  and  State  and  community 
life,  summaries  of  agricultural  and  financial  resources,  contri- 
butions not  ephemeral  to  the  journals  of  the  day.  But  the 
chief  publications  have  thus  far  been  of  a  low  grade,  catch- 
penny products  of  some  enterprising  or  sanguine  compiler, 
devoted  largel}'  to  advertising  business  firms,  or  glorifying  the 
purse-proud,  or  feeding  local  vanity.  County  histories  have 
been  published,  whose  use  in  the  schools  of  those  counties 
would  be  absurd.  Histories  of  special  institutions  have  been, 
not  written,  but  "  written  up,"  to  help  the  sale  of  corner  lots. 
But  when  Dr.  Willey  proposes  a  painstaking  record  of  an 
important  pioneer  College,  he  cannot  publish  for  want  of 
subscriptions  for  250  copies. 

Xov,-  is  the  time  to  make  all  these  local  accumulations.  The 
pioneer  settlers  of  our  California  are  fast  disappearing.  To 
have  been  twenty-five  years  old  in  1850,  means  being  over 
sixty  )-ears  old  in  this  year  of  grace  :  and  how  long  can  men 
in  the  sixties  be  expected  to  last  If  we  make,  each  of  us,  a 
list  of  the  men  v.-e  have  kno^vn  in  California,  we  shall  find 
the  names  of  the  greater  number  starred  ;  and  aniong  the 
earliest  comers  the  stars  will  be  thickest.    Aly  home  was  for 
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many  \"cars  in  Oakland.  Now,  as  I  througli  its  streets,  or 
cross  on  the  boat,  I  not  only  see  a  iiiultitiule  of  new  faces,  but 
I  miss  most  of  the  old  ones.  The  prominent  men  of  1870 
seem  almost  all  to  have  gone  the  pitiless  path  of  death. 
Oakland's  ready  orators  were  Edward  Tompkins,  John  W. 
Dwindle,  John  B.  Fclton  :  it  is  years  since  the  grave  closed 
over  the  last  of  the  trio.  Henry  Durant,  the  pioneer  teacher, 
Isaac  II.  Brayton,  the  pioneer  and  teacher,  are  dead.  How 
eagerly  would  Henry  H.  Haight,  Willam  \V.  Crane  and 
Laurentine  Hamilton  have  co-operated  with  us  in  forming  a 
historical  society  ;  but  these,  and  many  others  like  them,  are 
past  their  earthl}-  tasks.  In  San  Francisco  Starr  King  was 
cut  off^in  the  prime  of  manhood  :  the  earlier  pastors  of  city 
churches  have  died  or  removed  froni  the  State.  The  honored 
names  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the  leading  practitioners  of 
medicine,  the  business  men  foremost  in  public  spirit  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  such  organizations  as  ours,  all  these  have 
been  disappearing  from  among  us— they  arc  disappearing, 
every  month  that  passes.  When  tlie  last  of  the  pioneers  shall 
have  gone  beyond  recall,  their  successors  will  begin,  too  late, 
to  mourn  for  the  histop/  that  has  died  with  them. 

I  emphasize  the  pioneers,  because  the  first  few  j^ears  of 
American  occupation  are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance. 
There  will  always  be  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  character  and 
deeds  of  the  first-comers  ;  an  interest  akin  to  that  which  all 
people  of  New  England  descent  take  in  the  character  and 
deeds  of  the  first  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  Some  of  our  pioneers 
have  made  contributions  to  permanent  history.  But  the 
greater  number  have  either  lacke.l  the  historical  instinct,  or 
have  planned  to  do  what  they  have  never  found  time  to  do. 
Is  it  not  high  time  to  stir  them  all  up  to  some  historical  con- 
tributions Some  of  them  arc  adepts  at  writing,  and  can 
give  tlie  freshest,  mo=;t  picturesque  accounts  of  their  own  early 
experience.  Many  others  can  make  vivid  conversational 
rehearsals  to  a  waiting  scribe.  Ought  there  not  to  be  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  obtain  such  statements,  and  so  to  store  up 
a  sufficient  mass  of  reliable  materials      The  effort  should  not 
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be  confined  to  the  leading  men  of  tlieir  daw  Other  men,  wlio 
have  never  happened  to  draw  public  notice,  whose  life-stru;4'- 
(rjes  have  been  obscure,  but  quite  as  tragic  and  quite  as  char- 
acteristic as  an)-,  have  many  of  them  an  unexcelled  gift  of 
racy  and  forcible  description.  The  net  should  be  cast  into 
all  waters.  And  to  secure  completeness,  the  effort  should  be 
made  with  a  thoroughness  possible  only  to  a  minute  /cvr?/ sub- 
division. Each  community,  however  small,  should  be  searched 
for  its  hidden  treasure. 

I  know  of  mining  towns  now  entirely  blotted  out,  whose 
story  would  well  illustrate  the  early  quest  for  gold.  There 
were  promising  "  prospectings,"  a  sudden  rush  from  neighbor- 
ing camps,  temporary  success,  the  putting  up  of  numerous 
wooden  buildings,  or  even  of  more  permanent  brick  ones,  the 
incoming  of  families,  the  starting  of  schools  and  church  ser- 
vices ; — and  soon  a  sudden  and  disastrous  decadence,  a  few 
hopeful  or  lazy  residents  holding  on  to  the  last,  but  finally 
starved  out  and  retreating  like  the  rest,  leaving  the  once  busy 
locality  to  the  loneliness  which  was  its  ancient  heritage.  Almost 
as  pathetic  is  the  history  of  many  a  place  not  entirety  deserted, 
but  fallen  from  the  honor  of  the  earh'  "  flush  times."  It  was 
perhaps  a  county  seat,  with  thronged  streets  and  busy  mer- 
chants, a  trafficking  center  for  thrifty  mining  camps,  and  a 
distributing  pc)int  for  well-peopled  regions  beyond.  There 
Courts  were  held,  and  lawyers  flourished,  rival  newspapers 
were  established,  hotels  were  crowded,  families  multiplied, 
schools  and  churches  were  planted  as  if  to  grow  with  stability 
and  perennial  vigor.  The  county  scat  deemed  itself  likely 
to  become  a  metropolis  for  many  adjacent  counties.  But  the 
swift  changes  of  California  life  blasted  all  these  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  reduced  the  proud  center  of  traffic  to  what 
President  Si)rague  would  call  a  "  monohippic  "  town.  Mining 
industries  almost  cntirel\-  ceased  ;  the  centers  be\'ond  gained 
new  lines  of  travel  and  traffic;  the  thousands  of  inhabitants 
dwindled  to  hundreds,  the  lawyers  were  .starved  out,  dullness 
or  utter  stagnation  became  chronic.  The  old  buildings  re- 
mained, thinly  tenanted  b}'  a  discouraged  population,  whose 
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chief  resource  is  now  an  unrewarding^  horticulture.  Ought 
the  details  of  any  such  history  to  be  forever  lost?  In  these 
later  times,  when  agriculture  has  become  the  leading  interest, 
and  the  drift  of  population  is  so  strongl}'  from  the  mountains 
to  the  valle}  s, — we  are  in  danger  of  undervaluing  the  histori- 
cal importance  of  the  mining  era.  It  w  as  the  search  for  gold 
that  led  to  the  sudden  occupation  and  development  of  our 
Americanized  California.  The  most  thrilling  experiences  of 
Californians  have  been  those  of  the  miscellaneous,  eager,  dis- 
appointed, finally  defeated  men  who  braved  the  winter's 
storms  and  the  sum.mer's  heats  in  the  toilsome  mining  claims: 
of  the  faithful,  patient  women  who  came  to  social  exile  and 
dwelt"in  floorless  cabins,  sharing  without  complaint  the  priva- 
tions of  their  husbands. 

These  pioneer  years,  however,  are  not  the  only  years  for 
whose  history  materials  must  be  gathered.  Every  decade 
since  the  first  settlement  should  be  thoroughly  explored.  We 
want  the  particulars  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  ; 
of  the  transition  from  surface  to  quartz  and  hydraulic  min- 
ing ;  of  the  dwindling  of  the  whole  mining  interest,  and  the 
substitution  for  it,  in  the  foothills,  of  gardens  and  orchards 
and  vineyards  ;  of  the  rise  to  supremacy  of  the  agricultural 
interest  ;  of  the  new  developments  in  Southern  California  ;  of 
the  incoming  of  the  railway  era  ;  of  the  attitude  of  California 
toward  the  Union,  before,  during,  and  since  the  times  of  civil 
strife;  of  the  growth  and  government  of  our  cities,  and  the 
expansion  of  our  commerce;  of  the  chronic  "hard  times" 
from  which  Californians  suppose  themselves  to  have  suffered  ; 
of  the  stock-operations  which  have  really  made  hard  times 
for  some  ;  of  the  incoming  of  the  Chinese,  and  all  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  to  capital  ;  of  the  changes  in  our  State  govern- 
ment, in  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  ; 
of  the  increase  in  our  population  ;  of  the  multiplication  of 
schools,  and  the  planting  of  higher  institutions  of  learning; 
of  artistic  and  aesthetic  and  industrial  development;  of  the 
growth  of  churches  and  benevolent  organizations  and  chari- 
table institutions  ;  of  the  changes  in   the  tout  cnscmbh'  of 
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California  lite.  Man}'  men  of  many  minds  are  to  be  consulted 
on  all  these  points,  and  their  responses  turned  into  the 
treasure-house  of  historical  niateiials.  The  work  can  be 
thoroughly  done  only  b_\'  localizinij  the  inquiries,  pushing-  them 
carefull)'  in  every  separate  communit}".  We  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  our  townships  lack  the  cohesiveness  and 
individuality  of  New  England  towns.  Inhere  have  been 
throughout  the  State  larger  or  smaller  centers  of  population, 
and  the  vital  facts  pertaining  to  each  center,  even  where  deso- 
lation has  followed,  can  noi^<  be  saved  from  oblivion. 

In  the  larger  centers  the  task  is  more  complex,  calling  for 
all  the  more  careful  localization  of  inquiry.  These  men  can 
best  describe  the  commercial  facts  of  some  past  decade  ; 
those  men  its  professional  or  its  social  life.  Others  know  its 
educational  history,  and  others  still  its  industrial  development. 
Some  can  best  rehearse  its  charitable  deeds  and  public-spirited 
enterprises  :  others  the  conduct  of  its  government.  No  man 
can  picture  the  v/hole  of  California's  complex  life,  for  a 
single  year  or  a  single  month  ;  but  many  men  can  contribute, 
by  united  effort,  a  mass  of  facts  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  future  students  of  our  history-.  If  one  can  do 
no  more,  he  can  write  out  his  own  experiences,  and  file  them 
in  the  archives  of  this  Society.  If  he  can  not  satisfactorily 
recall  any  of  the  past  years,  he  can  begin  now  to  preserve  a 
historical  diar}'.  There  may  be  no  Samuel  Johnsons  among 
us  who  deserve,  and  can  find,  their  Boswells.  There  may  be 
no  such  skillful  diarist  as  Samuel  Pep\-s.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  our  individual  efforts  should  all  be  so  fine  as  t(j  win  atten- 
tion in  ensuing  centuries,  and  preserve  our  names  in  the 
amber  of  letters.  But  we  can  undertake  such  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  common  soldier  marching  with  his  army  to  battle  ; 
he  is  but  one,  and  h.is  name  will  be  unknown  to  future  genera- 
tions ;  but  he  is  an  integral  part  of  an  organization  which  is 
made  up  of  such  units  as  he,  the  sum  total  of  whose  achieve- 
ments may  be  glorious  and  immortal.  It  is  for  the  common 
good,  and  not  for  persoiial  distinction,  that  most  historians 
must  work.    "  Sic  'cos  non  t'ulns.' 
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I  am  not  sure -but.  such  an  organization  as  this  should  la)- 
its  cunimandson  some  of  its  individual  members.  Mow  can  it 
let  off  Mr.  Doyle  without  fuller  contributions  from  the  stores 
of  his  ample  experience  ':  How  can  it  allow  Dr.  Benton  to 
confine  his  reminiscences  to  the  .single  allegory  he  long  ago 
gave  us,  or  to  scattering  paragraphs  in  the  Pacific.''  How  can 
it  excuse  its  enthusiastic  Secretary  from  writing  as  well  as 
teaching  history,  beginning  with  the  University  with  which  he 
is  identified  Is  there  not  special  historical  work  for  the 
President  of  this  Societ\',  and  for  its  Vice-President  Is  there 
not  such  woi  k,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  the  librarian  of  the 
San  I'Vancisco  Free  Library?  But  I  am  on  delicate  ground, 
and  must  not  even  hint  at  a  distribution  of  tasks.  Let  the 
collective  wisdom  of  this  body  lay  out  its  work,  and  summon 
the  men  to  do  it,  whether  or  not  the}-  are  found  on  the  roll  of 
its  members.  There  is  an  inertia  of  modesty,  as  well  as  of 
procra.stination,  which  needs  to  be  overcome  b\'  the  impact  of 
a  Society  like  this. 

Martin  Kei.i.ogg. 


DATA  OF   MEXICAN    AND   UNITED  STATES 
HISTORY. 

The  recent  rapid  settlemL-nt  of  the  southwestern  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  extension  of  faciH- 
ties  of  communication  into  Mexico  have  entire!}'  changed  the 
relations  between  these  two  repubHcs,  and  greatly  enlarged 
the  interest  of  each  in  the  other.  A  nation  hitherto  isolated 
and  unprogressive  is  by  these  means  being  brought  into  the 
community  of  progressive  nations,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  lethargy  of  the  past  three  hundred  years  is  to 
be  continued.  The  relations  between  the  United  .States  and 
Mexico  in  the  immediate  future  will  necessarily  be  either 
those  of  friendly  co-operation  or  of  positive  hostility.  In 
either  case  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  possess  a  better 
understanding  than  at  present  of  the  actual  character  of  the 
other.  In  the  affairs  of  every  nation  there  are  certain  general 
facts  which  help  directh'  to  reveal  this  character,  and  it  is 
some  of  these  bearing  on  the  Mexican  nation  which  it  is  pro- 
posed here  to  set  forth  in  contrast  with  facts  of  the  same  class 
drawn  from  the  history  aiid  present  condition  of  the  United 
States.  They  refer  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  a 
nation's  social  and  political  institutions  are  developed.  They 
embrace  the  climatic  and  geographical  conditions  of  the  na- 
tion, its  descent,  the  source  of  its  national  life,  the  impulse 
which  it  has  received  from  the  mother  country,  the  relation  of 
the  immigrant  to  the  aboriginal  p'^pulation,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  whole,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  its  politic 
cal  energy,  at  different  times,  has  found  expression.  The.se 
facts  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  in  studying  the 
data  requisite  for  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  Mexico 
and  of  the  United  States  ;  and  also  certain  phases  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  institutions  and  their  political  influence,  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  revolutionary  methods,  and 
the  relative  position  nf  the  economic  aflairs  of  the  two  nations. 
These  facts  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  prologue  of  a 
nation's  liistor\-.  They  do  not,  liowever,  enter  into  the  politi- 
cal development  of  all  nations  with  the  same  relative  degree 
of  modifying  force. 

The  differences  between  the  institutions  of  different  nations 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  due  chief!}'  to  unlike  climatic  and 
geographical  conditions,  while  the  differences  observed  in 
other  cases  may  be  almost  entirely  attributable  to  different 
race  characteristics,  in  other  words,  to  the  different  origins  of 
the  several  nations,  and  a  consequent  difference  of  inherited 
traits.    The  contrast  between  the  political  characteristics  of 
France  and  Germany,  for  instance,  is  to  be  attributed  only  in 
a  very  slight  degree  to  geographical  contrasts,  but  in  a  very 
large  measure  to  the  inherited  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  differences  between  England  and  German}',  or  between 
England  and  France,  have  been  produced  to  a  much  greater 
extent  by  the  force  of  different  geographical  conditions.  Al- 
though at  different  epochs  of  English  history  political  libert}' 
has  been  temporarih'  suppressed,  still  the  eclipse  has  been 
only  partial  and  of  comparativel}'  short  duration.    But  in 
other  ccjuntries,  as  Spain,  France,  Germany,  with  apparently 
favorable  beginnings,  tlie  people  earl}'  lost  a  large  share  ot 
their  ancient  liberties.    The  superiority  of  England's  good 
fortune  in  this  regard,  is  largely  due  to  the  geographical  fact 
that  it  is  an  island.    The  people  from  the  Continent  who 
settled   England,  brought  \\  itli  them  no  political  wisdom 
greater  than  that  which  they  left  behind  with  their  kindred. 
In  their  new  home,  however,  they  found  conditions  favorable 
to  independent  growth.    Tlieir  circumstances  here  favoreti 
the  development  of  that  political  wisdcjm  which  they  had  in 
common  with  the  whole  Germanic  people,'  and  enabled  the 
nation  to  realize  this  wisdom  in  free  institutions. 

In  the  formation  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  possible  also  t(j  trace  the  influence  of  geographical  position. 
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The  long  stretch  of  coast  facincj  Europe,  furthered  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  a  scries  of  settlements  independent  of  one  anotlicr 
and  only  subordinated  to  a  distant  power.  The  considerable 
independence  '.vhich  the  several  colonies  thus  acquired  exerted 
a  powerful  inlluence  to  make  the  national  government  a 
federal  government;  for  the)-  had  so  long  pursued  a  separate 
and  individual  exi-^tence  that  no  closer  union  was  immediately 
possible.  The  two  alternatives  which  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  to  face  were  federation  and  anarchy.  Moreover, 
the  general  position  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has 
made  it  the  goal  of  the  bulk  of  European  emigration.  The 
vast  and  fertile  regions  cultivated  b}'  men  whom  a  stimulating 
climate  urges  to  vigorous  action,  have  given  the  nation  unsur- 
passed wealth.  The  ease  of  obtaining  a  suitable  return  for 
labor  from  the  unlimited  sources  of  wealth-production,  has 
prevented  any  considerable  class  from  falling  into  poverty, 
and  thus  made  the  problem  of  republican  government  hitherto 
of  easy  solution.  But  the  most  abundant  sources  were  not 
revealed  till  the  population  had  been  disciplined  through 
several  generations  under  the  hard  conditions  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Xecessit}-  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies  thrifty,  and  so  thoroughly  were  tliey 
'  taught  the  lesson  that  when  the  necessity  was  past  the  habits 
of  thrift  and  economy  remained  to  leaven  the  whole  nation. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  its  physical  characteristics,  the 
United  States  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  the  neighbor- 
ing republic  on  the  south. 

The  striking  physical  feature  of  !*.Iexico  is  the  fact  tliat  a 
large  part  of  the  most  densely  populated  territory,  although 
within  the  tropics,  lies  at  an  elevation  which  gives  it  a  climate 
removed  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  admirabh- 
suited  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  ease.  Of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Mexico,  which  is  not  far  from  ten  and  a  half  millions, 
about  one-half  live  at  an  ele\'ation  of  over  six  thousand  feet. 
Above  this  line  are  found  si.v  of  the  nine  cities  which 
contain  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  each  ;  while 
of  the  seven  cities  ranging  in  [population  from  twenty  thou- 
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sand  to  thirty  thousand,  all  but  Colinia  and  Vera  Cruz  lie 
more  than  fi\  e  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  highland  population  may  be  clearly  seen,  tnore- 
over,  by  a  comparison  of  the  areas  and  numbers  of  inhabit- 
ants of  the  several  groups  into  which  the  twenty-seven  States, 
the  Federal ■  District,  and  the  territory  of  Lower  California 
may  be  gathered.  The  northern  States,  including  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Xevo  Leon  and  Lower  California,  em- 
brace an  area  of  310,162  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
745,699  ;  the  eastern  States, — Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  To- 
basco,  Campeche  and  Yucatan, — an  area  of  112,478  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1.220,053  ;  the  Pacific  States--- 
Sinaloa,  lalisco,  Colima,  Michoacan,  Guerrero,  Oa.xaca  and, 
Chipas — an  area  of  1 82,292  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  3,398,607  ;  while  the  central  States,  as  Uurango,  Zacatecas, 
Aguascalientes,  San  Louis,  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  Hidalgo, 
Mexico,  Morelos,  Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, with  a  total  area  of  only  145,530  square  miles, 
have  a  population  of  5,083,625.'  Thus  this  group  of 
small  States  on  the  high  central  table-land,  with  an 
area  less  by  20,000  square  miles  than  that  of  the  two  States 
of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  in  other  words,  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  contains  about  one-half 
of  the  population. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  table-land  is  simply  a  level 
plain.  It  is  rather  a  region  of  uneven  surface,  elevated  from 
6,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  made  up  of  a  succes- 
sion of  broad  valleys  of  different  elevations,  separated  by  vast 
tracts  of  high  rolling  countr\-,  broken  here  and  there  by  lofty 
ridges  and  volcanic  peaks.  This  is  known  as  the  cold  region, 
and  enjoys  a  mean  temperature  of  from  5  i °  to  55"  Fahrenheit. 

Descending  to  the  valleys  which,  with  their  surrouiuling 
hills,  make  up  the  region  sloping  from  the  borders  of  the 
central  table-land  to  the  ocean  and  the  gulf,  we  pass  through 
a  zone  of  beautifid  and  lu.xuriant  vegetation,  where  "  reigns 

'  Garcia  Cubas,  "Cuadro  Geografico,"  pp.  lo-ii. 
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perpetually  a  soft  spring  temperature."  Below  this  land  of 
eternal  spring  lie  the  hot  regions  of  the  coast.  While  the 
v^egetation  of  the  highlands  is  feeble  the  lower  zones  are 
admirabl>-  suited,  both  by  soil  and  climate,  for  the  most 
abundant  production.  Vet  the  highlands,  under  Aztec  as 
well  as  under  Spanish  dominion,  have  been  the  principal  seat 
of  Mexican  ci\  ilization.  Following  the  general  plan  of  popular 
migrations,  by  which  the  migrating  members  of  any  tribe  or 
nation  seek  for  their  new  home  a  climate  not  greatly  unlike 
that  of  their  abandoned  country,  "  the  Aztecs,  originally  from 
a  country  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,  perhaps  even  emi- 
grants from  the  most  northern  parts  of  Asia,  in  their  progress 
towards  the  south,  never  quitted  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera, 
preferring  these  cold  regions  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
coast.'"  After  the  conquest,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Spaniards  to  assert  their  power  at  the  points  from  which  had 
previously  issued  the  governmental  authority  of  the  defeated 
nation.  Political  policy,  therefore,  led  the  conquerors  to 
establish  themselves  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  they 
found  most  densely  populated.  Ecclesiastical  policy  contrib- 
uted to  the  same  result.  It  suggested  the  erection  of  a 
Christian  altar  in  every  place  specially  consecreted  to  pagan 
worship  ;  and  thus  under  the  old  regime  of  Spanish  dominion 
in  Mexico,  the  bulk  of  the  European  population  was  gathered 
at  the  centres  of  ancient  Aztec  civilization.  The  occupancy 
of  the  highlands  by  the  Spaniards  was,  moreo\-er,  determined 
by  their  inordinate  desire  for  the  precious  metals  which  found 
here  its  most  immediate  gratification. 

Thus,  the  elevation  of  the'  table-land  into  the  region  of  a 
temperate  climate,  made  it  the  home  of  the  Aztecs  who  had 
emigrated  from  a  northern  zone  ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
Aztecs  determined  here  the  later  civilization  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  forces  which  have  concentrated  within 
this  com[)arativeIy  small  area  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  nation,  and  more  paiticularly  the  bulk  of  the  dominant 

'  Humboldt,  '"  Political  E.ssay,"  1.90. 
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class,  have  been,  moreover,  specially  powerful  in  makiuLj  the 
government  of  Mexico  a  centralized  government,  in  spite  of 
the  existence  of  elaborate  laws  providing  for  a  federal  distri- 
bution of  power. 

With  this  brief  reference  to  the  fact  that  climatic  and 
geographical  conditions  are  to  be  set  down  among  the  data 
of  the  nation's  political  life,  we  inay  turn  to  the  more  impor- 
tant item  of  popular  descent.  The  fundamental  notion  here 
is  the  principle  of  heredity,  a  notion  that  is  as  old  as  civili- 
zation, and  has  been  recognized  in  the  organization  of  society 
from  the  beginning  until  now.  We  may  not  be  disposed  to 
accept  the  idea  with  all  the  consequences  that  have  been 
assigned  to  it,  yet  there  are  undeniably  certain  characteristics 
which  pass  by  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation. 
These  may  be  the  mental  or  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
family,  or  the  more  general  characteristics  or  qualities  by 
which  one  race  is  distinguished  from  another.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  persistence  of  a  national  or  race 
character  may  be  explained,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fact 
of  imitation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  survives,  by  inheri- 
tance, in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  individual  man,  some- 
what that  can  be  accounted  for  neither  on  the  ground  of 
imitation  nc>r  on  the  ground  of  previous  instruction.  There 
exists  an  inherited  bias,  aptitude,  or  propensity,  which  makes 
certain  ideas  acceptable  and  others  repugnant,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  likely  to  insure  the  adoption  of  the  one  and  the 
rejection  of  the  other. 

The  fundamental  similarity  of  the  governments  of  all 
nations  of  one  race  can  be  reasonably  explained  only  on 
the  basis  of  a  common  inheritance  of  primitive  political 
traditions,  and  of  a  common  inherited  political  bias.  All  the 
modern  Ar}'an  nations  have  governments  organized  on  a 
common  fundaniental  plan,  and  we  find  on  examination  that 
this  plan  embodies  the  essential  features  of  the  original  gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  we  know  it,  of  the  priniiti^e  stock  from 
which  these  nations  are  descended.  This  similarity  may  be 
e.x[)lained  as  an  inheritance  by  tradition,  or  as  an  inherited 
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habit  of  niiiiJ  which  leads  it  to  seek  instinctively  to  reproduce 
this  primitive  form  of  organization.  The  primitive  threefold 
division  of  authority  among  king,  council,  and  assembly  is 
essentially  reproduced  in  e\"cry  nation  of  Ar}-an  descent.  If, 
in  some  nations  at  some  periods  of  their  history,  important 
variations  from  the  essential  type  of  the  primitive  go\-ernments 
have  been  manifest,  these  variations  must  be  attributed  to 
local  and  temporary  causes.  A  prominent  cause  of  the 
interruption  of  the  normal  growth  of  governments  may  be 
found  in  the  church,  which  has  often  demanded  participation 
in  the  government  through  a  separate  deliberative  assembly. 
In  other  cases,  peculiar  circumstances  have  led  to  such  a 
degree  "of  individual  development  of  classes  as  to  make  the 
union  of  any  two  in  a  single  assembly  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  as  in  Sweden,  where  the  legislature  was  composed 
of  four  distinct  houses.  But  here,  as  in  all  cases,  political 
progress  has  tended  to  break  down  that  abnormal  growth, 
and  bring  the  organization  back  to  its  primitive  plan. 

This  tendency  may  be  attributed  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  political  instinct  of  the  race,  a  force  of  conservatism 
which  is  always  present  in  every  nation,  but  which  is  some- 
times overcome  and  obscured  by  a  temporarily  dominant  rad- 
icalism. The  abolition  of  the  Crown  and  House  of  Lords 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  the  work  of  radical  ism,  but  the 
gradual  return  of  the  Government,  during  the  jieriod  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  its  ancient  forms,  indicates  the  influence  of 
an  abiding  conservatism.  The  radicalism  of  France  in  nearly 
every  revolutionary  undertaking  has  declared  for  a  single 
legislative  assembly,  but  the  conservative  s[)irit  has,  in  each 
case,  ultimately  triumphed.  These  two  forces,  the  political 
instinct  of  the  race,  or  conservatism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
intelligence  or  radicalism,  on  the  other,  must  be  gi\-en  promi- 
nence in  any  thorough  consideration  of  the  political  life  of  a 
nation. 

But  even  greater  prominence  in  this  regard  must  be  as- 
signed to  that  course  of  historical  e\  ents  v.  hich  specially  con- 
cern that  nation  whose  politics  it  is  proposed  to  explain. 
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Moreo\  tr,  if  there  is  an  historical  record  of  the  origin  of  the 
nation  in  question  from  some  older  nation,  as  of  the  United 
States  from  England,  or  of  modern  Mexico  from  Spain,  it 
will  be  necessary  also  to  take  account  of  the  political  status 
of  the  antecedent  nation  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  No 
ideas  of  g-orernmental  organization  are  so  familiar  to  colonists 
as  those  which  they  have  seen  realized  in  the  mother  country, 
and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  government  of  the  colony 
is  almost  universally  a  more  or  less  accurate  copy  of  the  home 
government.  The  spirit  at  least  is  transmitted,  and  whatever 
variation  in  form  appears  is  due  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  new  settlement.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  England 
stand  in  sharp  contrast  in  this  regard.  A  Spanish  colony, 
whether  viewed  with  reference  to  its  organization  or  to  its  in- 
flaence,  is  widely  different  from  an  English  colony.  The 
difference  is  not  merely  casual;  it  is  fundamental.  With  cer- 
tain variations,  it  is  the  distinction  which  e.xisted  between  the 
colonization  policies  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The 
Greek  settlements,  made  up  of  the  voluntary  overflow'  of  the 
population  of  the  mother  country,  were  generally  independent 
from  the  start.  "  The  migrations  of  the. colonists  were  com- 
monly undertaken  with  the  approbation  and  encouragement 
of  the  states  from  which  they  issued  ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  motive  of  the  expedition  was  one  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  mother  countn.-  was  mainly  concerned  :  as 
when  the  object  was  to  relieve  it  of  superfluous  hands  or  of 
discontented  and  turbulent  spirits.  But  it  was  seldom  that 
the  parent  state  looked  foru'ard  to  any  more  remote  advan- 
tage from  the  colony,  or  that  the  colony  expected  or  desired 
any  frbm  the  parent  state.  Tlicre  was  in  most  cases  nothing 
to  suggest  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  one  side,  or  a 
claim  of  authority  on  the  o:hcr.  The  sons  when  the}'  left 
their  homes  to  shift  for  themselves  on  a  foreign  shore,  carried 
with  them  only  the  blessing  of  their  fathers,  and  felt  them- 
selves completel}'  emancipated  from  their  control.  Often  the 
colony  became  more  powerful  than  its  parent,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  was  geiv^rally  so  great  as  to  preclude  all 
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attempts  to  enforce  submission."'  The  only  bond  between 
them  was  a  moral  sentiment  s^rowin^j  out  of  the  fact  of  a  com- 
mon origin. 

The  Roman  colonies  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  part  of 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  extending  Roman  dominion.  They 
were  the  creatures  of  the  central  power  and  the  main  instru- 
ments for  confirming  its  conquests.    "The  Grecian  colonies 
were  not  intended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  parent  state 
by  enlarging  its  dominions,  and  they  were  usually  established 
in  some  unoccupied  or  partially  occupied  territory."    But  the 
Roman  colonies  were  generally  "  established  in  existing  towns, 
the  citizens  of  which   were  ejected  and  deprived  of  their 
lands .  T.  .  Instead  of  being  independent  of  the  parent  state, 
they  were  strictly  dependent  on  it,  and  the  political  rights  of 
the  colonists  were  very  limited.    In  fact,  the  Roman  colonies 
were  in  their  origin  little  more  than  garrisons  in  conquered 
fortified  places,  where  land  was  allotted  to  the  soldiers  instead 
of  pay  and  provisions."'    In  the  methods  of  their  establish- 
ment, the  Grecian  colonies  were  like  the  colonies  of  modern 
England.    The  colonies  of  Spain,  like  the  Roman  colonies, 
were  creations  of  the  central  political  organization,  and  were 
upheld  and  controlled  by  a  power  outside  of  themselves. 
Most  Englisla  colonial  dependencies  have  worked  their  way  to 
prominence  through  a  struggling  age  of  feebleness.  The 
Spanish  dependencies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  from 
the  outset  equipped  with  ample  legal  machinery,  and  been 
controlled  and  supported  by  the  sagacity  and  power  of  the 
monarch.    "  The  fundamental  maxim   of  Spanish  jurispru- 
dence with  respect  to  America,"  says  Robertson,  "is  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  acquired  there  as  vested  in  the  crown, 
rather  than  in  the  state.    B\-  the  bull  of  Alexander  \' I.,  on 
which,  as  its  great  charter,  .Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the 
regions  that  had  been  or  should  be  discovered  were  bestowed 
as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    They  and  their 
successors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  universal  proprietors 

'  Lewi.s,  "Government  of  Dependencies,"  107. 
^  Lewis,  "Government  of  Dependencies,"  116. 
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of  the  vast  territories  which  the  arms  of  their  subjects  coii- 
quereil  in  the  new  world,  l-'roin  them  all  grants  of  lands 
there  flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders 
who  conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the  governors  who 
presided  over  the  diflV'rent  colonics,  the  officers  of  justice, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by  their 
authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  people  who 
composed  infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges 
independent  of  tlie  sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier 
against  the  power  of  the  crown.'"'  The  power  that  was  exer- 
cised by  the  elected  magistrates  in  the  towns,  was  merely- 
municipal  and  was  confined  to  the  regulation  of  their  own 
^  interior  commerce  and  police.  All  political  power  "centered 
in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination." 

For  the  purpose  of  exercising  this  vast  power  with  which 
the  Spanish  Crown  was  clothed,  the  Spanish  dependencies  of 
America  were  divided  into  two  gov  ernments,  each  under  a 
Viceroy,  that  of  Mexico  and  that  of  Peru.  The  former  em- 
braced all  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  North  America,  and  the 
latter  those  of  South  America.  The  Viceroy,  like  the  monarch 
whom  he  represented,  exercised  a  power  that  was  practicall\- 
absolute  within  the  limits  of  his  government.  His  authorit}- 
extended  to  every  department  of  the  administration,  and  his 
external  pomp  was  suited  to  his  authority. 

But  the  independent  feebleness  of  the  English  settlement 
was  more  conducive  to  healthy  social  growth  than  the  rigid 
and  powerful  rule  of  the  Atexican  Viceroy. "  The  knowledge 
of  the  Viceroy's  power  and  of  his  uncompromising  jealousy  of 
any  interference  in  affairs  falling  within  the  sphere  of  his  pre- 
rogative paralv/.ed  all  eftbrts  of  local  self-helj)  ;  and  yet,  by 
reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties  and  the  vastness  of  his 
dominions  and  the  indifference  oi  his  subordinates,  he  could 
render  no  efficient  force  to  stimulate  social  action,  and  stagna- 
tion, therefore,  necessarily  ensued. 

But  however  unlike  the  English  and  Spanish  dependencies, 

'  "  Hi.story  of  America,"  p.  351. 
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with  respect  to  their  social  and  political  organization,  there 
were  certain  fundament<il  motives  to  their  establishment  which 
were  the  same  for  both.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the 
primary  notion  on  which  the  mercantile  system  of  economics 
was  constructed,  the  notion  that  the  precious  metals  were 
alone  wealth,  and  that  that  nation  which  had  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  these  must  be  regarded  the  most  wealth)'.  On  this  idea 
was  based  the  colonial  policy  of  modern  European  states. 
Spain  sought  the  desired  end  directly  ;  England,  under  the 
influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  advanced  toward  it  in 
a  somewhat  more  roundabout  way.  Mexico  and  Peru  fur- 
nished these  metals  directly  from  their  mines,  and  for  this  rea- 
son were  regarded  b\-  Spain  as  the  most  desirable  possessions 
conceivable.  Xo  effort  was  spared  that  might  be  necessary  to 
conquer  and  hold  them.  They  contained  m  abundance  what 
all  nations  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of  material  salv"ation. 

While  Spain  sought  gold  directly  and  legislated  to  prevent 
its  exportation,  England  advanced  one  step  further  towards 
the  light,  and  was  willing  under  certain  circumstances  to  allow  it 
to  leave  the  country.  But  the  ulterior  aim  of  the  English  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Spaniards.  Gold  and  silver  might 
leave  England  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  since  the  raw 
material  when  elaborated  into  commodities  would  be  more  val- 
uable than  in  its  primitive  condition,  and  might  in  its  new  forni 
be  exported  for  a  return  of  the  precious  metals  larger  than 
that  which  had  been  allowed  originally  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
Under  this  view  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  market  for 
manufactured  commodities  ;  hence  the  idea  of  colonies  under 
.sufficient  control  to  be  kept  from  all  kinds  of  production  but 
that  of  raw  material,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  raw 
material  might  be  cheap,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  there 
might  be  a  demand  for  the  industrial  products  of  the  mother 
country.  Thus  the  blessed  thirst  for  gold  was  a  common  mo- 
tive in  both  the  lingHsh  and  Spanish  struggles  for  foreign 
dependencies. 

Although  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  mercantile  system 
was  long  since  discrediteLl.  many  of  its  practical  consequences 
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survive  in  modcrii  lci,Mslati<Mi.  Tlie  hostility  to  importation, 
whicli  marks  the  commercial  policy  of  many  existing;-  states, 
is  a  practical  survival  of  an  exploded  economic  theory. 
England's  support  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
civil  war  was  suggested  by  the  surviving  ideas  of  her  colonial 
policy.  The  South,  an  abundant  producer  of  raw  material, 
without  manufactures,  and  with  a  considerable  demand  for 
manufactured  commodities,  was  such  a  colonv  as  the  Euro- 
pean  nations  sought  in  the  si.Kteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries. To  draw  these  States  into  a  close  alliance  with  England 
was  one  of  the  aims  of  the  English,  and  they  were  not  care- 
ful about  the  means.  Moreover,  since  the  German  Empire 
has  turned  back  towards  median-alism  in  her  economic. affairs, 
since  she  has  accepted  the  practical  doctrines  of  that  theory 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  early  English  and  Spanish  colonial 
policies,  she  has  been  scouring  the  world  for  some  unoccupied 
territory  which  may  serve  as  the  beginning  place  of  a  colonial 
foundation.  Unlike  the  .Spanish  and  the  English,  the  Ger- 
mans have  shown  themseh-es  willing,  on  emigrating,  to  be 
absorbed  by  other,  nations  and  consequently  practically  unfit 
for  the  work  of  establishing  independent  commercial  outposts 
for  the  mother  country. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  English  and  Spanish  poli- 
cies with  reference  to  co!(:)nial  dependencies  have  been  some- 
what wide  apart.  While  Spain  was  sending  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  e.xtend  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  England 
was  making  her  colonies  a  place  of  banishment  for  her  con- 
victs. There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  motives  of  Spain's 
action  was  a  genuine  and  honest  desire  for  the  spiritual  regen- 
eration of  the  native  population,  and  that  this  desire  was  felt  by 
many  of  those  who  sought  to  make  themselves  the  insLru - 
ments  of  this  regeneration,  ikit  at  the  same  time  ecclesias- 
tics, when  the}"  constitute  the  predominating  element,  do  not 
furnish  a  hopeful  basis  for  a  new  social  organism.  It  may  be 
said  that  under  the  priests  in  the  .Spanish  settlements  in 
America  the  natives  learned  the  arts  of  peace  and  were  well 
started  on  the  wa\-  towards  civilized  life.     Yet  in  almost 
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every  instance,  if  not  in  ever}-  instdiicc,  the  priestly  metliod 
of  building  np  a  society  lias  luul  to  underlie  a  re\"oluti()n  be- 
fore any  real  proi^ress  could  become  possible.  I-"oran  illustra- 
tion of  this  proce^s  w  e  have  not  to  look  beyond  the  history  of 
California.  The  missions  of  California  when  they  were  secu- 
larized had  gone  about  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go  on  that 
line  towards  civilization.  A  few  thousand  natives  had  been 
reduced  to  a  slave-like  submission,  and  a  few  thousand  cattle 
had  been  scattered  ovL-r  the  hills  and  along  the  valleys,  and  at 
this  point  social  progress  had  stopped.  Further  advance  to- 
wards the  cultivation  of  civilized  life  required  the  substitution 
of  an  entirel}'  new  basis  of  social  order.  Before  we  could 
build  a  new  and  nobler  structure,  the  old  structure  had  to  be 
broken  down  and  a  new  foundation  laid. 

But  the  most  significant  contrast  between  Spanish  and 
English  dependencies  appears  with  reference  to  the  extent 
cf  power  exercised  in  matters  of  local  control.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  contrast  in  means  of  political  education.  Under 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  of  its  subor- 
dinates, provided  for  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  learned  only  one 
lesson,  and  that  was  the  lesson  of  obedience.  The  pow-er  of 
self-determination  they  had  no  opportunities  for  acquiring. 
They  only  learned  to  follow,  not  because  they  saw  any  reason 
for  going  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another,  but  because 
they  were  dominated  b\"  a  superstition  born  of  inexperience 
in  matters  of  public  concern.  The  result  of  this  was  to  make 
possible  cjuiet  and  orderly  conduct  as  long  as  the  power  of  the 
parent  state  re^mained  unshaken  ;  but  it  did  not  prepare  the 
wa}-  for  independent  national  conduct.  When,  therefore,  the  tie 
of  allegiance  to  Spain  was  severed,  the  communities  were  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder  or  ballast.  There  were  no  points  ot 
advantage  that  could  be  used  to  give  them  consistent  move- 
ment in  any  direction.  They  were  subject  to  the  shifting 
currents  of  uninstructcd  prejudice.  While  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  willing  to  render  obedience,  the>-  were  without 
the   means  of  determining  to  whom  it  should  be  rendered. 
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They  were  perfect  material  for  the  demaijoyuc,  that  is  to  say, 
tliey  were  the  ph'aiit  tools  of  revokitionists.  The  Spanish- 
American  attempts  at  self-i;"overnment  have,  therefore,  in 
most  cases  had  a  sorry  outcome;  not  because  of  any  orii^inal 
incapacity  in  the  stock,  but  because  of  the  lamentable  politi- 
cal education  which  the  dcjjendencies  received  .  during  their 
three  centuries  of  bondage  to  Spain,  an  education,  the  evil 
tendencies  of  which  it  will  require  yet  several  generations 
completely  to  counteract.  It  is  natural  to  cast  the  blame  for 
the  political  shortcomings  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
republics  on  the  republican  scheme  of  government.  The 
wonder  the  rather  is  that  the  republican  system  has  beeii 
_able  to  find  here  any  tolerable  application.  Most  of  the  evils 
which  are  charged  against  republicanism  as  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  in  the  former  Spanish  dependencies  of 
America,  or  in  the  now  independent  English  settlements, 
cannot  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  democracy,  but  are  rather 
attributable  to  the  unfortunate  political  antecedents  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  live  by  the  democratic  rule.  The  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  being  visited  on  the  children.  This  pre- 
vious education  under  monarchy  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  embarrassment  to  republican  government.  T5ut  on  the 
other  hand,  colonics  in  pursuit  of  republican  liberty  derive  an 
incalculable  advantage  from  tlieir  antecedents,  when  they  are 
derived  from  a  nation  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  active 
at  the  time  of  separation.  The  zeal  for  political  freedom 
which  was  manifest  in  a  large  part  of  the  English  nation,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  ample  provisions  for  self- 
government  Avhich  had  already  been  carried  out  by  the 
English  people,  are  points  not  to  be  overlooked  in  considering 
the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States  ;  nor,  in  seeking  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  e-tablishmcnt  and  long  contin- 
uance of  absolutism  in  Me.xico,  are  we  to  forget  that  Spanish 
colonization  of  that  country  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
ancient  popular  liberty  of  Sp.iin  had  been  supi)rcssed,  and 
the  nation  subjected  to  the  despotic  rule  of  the  crown.  The 
contrast  between  the  origin  of  .Mexico  and  that  of  the  United 
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States  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  difterence 
between  v.\t\i  jater  courses  of  political  deveiopment.  The 
settlers  of  the  United  States  came  from  a  nation  which  had 
resisted  tiie  encroachments  of  the  crown  ;  the  settlers  of 
Mexico  were  the  creatures  of  the  crown,  and  from  a  country 
where  the  national  parliament  had  alread\"  lost  its  power 
and  the  government  been  removed  from  popular  control. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
colonial  history,  occupied  a  more  advanced  position,  politi- 
cally, than  any  other  part  of  the  world's  population.  The 
Spanish  settlers  of  Mexico  were,  politically,  representatives 
of  a  retrograde  movement.  Spain,  then,  gave  to  Mexico  an 
inheritance  of  absolutism,  while  England  gave  to  the  United 
-States  a  solid  basis  of  free  institutions  and  an  unconquerable 
spirit  of  liber:}'.  The  traditions  which  Mexico  derived  from 
the  mother  country  were  largely  the  traditions  of  despotism, 
and  an\-  permanent  ad\  ance  towards  liberty  had  to  be  made 
in  opposition  to  these  traditions.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  the  people  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  forced  into  lib- 
erty by  tlie  power  of  their  political  traditions. 

The  contrast  which  is  here  presented  from  another  point  of 
view  is  also  important.  The  United  .States  were  settled  by  a 
people  who.  throughout  a  most  remarkable  career  of  conquest 
and  colonization.  ha\  e  never  truckled  to  the  savage,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  iniiuence  over  inferior  races,  been  willing  to  give  up 
their  purity  of  blood.  Since  the  days  of  migration  from  the 
low  lands  of  Sleswick.  the  English  people,  in  England,  in 
America,  in  Australia,  have  moved  steadily  and  irresistibly  for- 
ward, a!-.d  their  advance  has  been  marked  b\'  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  uncultivated  aborigines.  The  h]nglish  in  colonizing 
have  been  uncompromizing.  To  the  barbarians  whose  territory 
thc>-  have  overrun.  the\-  ha\  e  held  out  two  simple  alternatives, 
either  to  accevjt  the  English  standard  of  civilization,  or  to  fold 
their  tents  and  depart.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
tliL-  Erench  as  well,  have  carried  out  an  entirely  different  policw 
Wherever  they  have  met  the  native  tribes  of  America,  they 
Iiave  been  willing  to  descend  from  their  European  standard  of 
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civilization  and  affiliate  with  them  on  a  lower  plane.  In 
Mexico,  the  Spaniards  have  mingled  their  blood  with  the 
blood  of  the  natives,  and  have  brought  them  into  the  church 
through  a  compromise  between  Christianity  and  l'agani.->ni. 
The  Englisli  polic\'  tends  to  exterminate  the  barbarians,  while, 
under  Spanish  dominion,  they  form  a  constituent  part  of  the 
new  nation.  From  the  stand-point  of  the  individuals  or  the 
tribes  of  the  nati\e  population,  the  English  policy  appears 
merciless  and  unwarrantabl}'  cruel  ;  but  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  method  of  social  progress,  "  so  careless  of  the  single 
life"  if  only  the  great  end  is  reached,  it  may  find  abundant 
justification. 

^  Although  the  English  have  been  more  exacting  in  their 
social  demands  on  the  people  of  their  dependencies  than  the 
Spanish,  although  they  have  insisted  rigidly  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  English  standard  of  civilization,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  held  their  dependencies,  particularly  since  the  fatal  mis- 
take with  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  in  a  much  more 
lenient  bondage  than  the  other  European  nations,  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  dependency,  the  bonds  binding  it  to  the 
mother  country  have  been  rigid  and  unelastic,  so  that  they 
have  parted  with  the  first  considerable  strain,  and  the  colony 
has  been  irretrievabl)'  severed  from  its  superior.  The  English 
dependencies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  found  themselves  at 
the  end  of  an  elastic  tie.  When  they  have  tugged  to  be  free, 
the  cord  has  yielded,  but  has  gradually  drawn  them  back 
when  their  discontent  was  past.  Australia  and  Canada  may 
adopt  a  commercial  policy  directly  at  variance  with  the  \  iews 
of  England,  and  still  the  bond  of  union  remains  unbroken. 
But  Spain  has  insisted  on  an  essential  uniformity  of  policy 
throughout  her  vast  dominions;  in  other  words,  obedience  to 
that  policy  which  would  contribute  most  to  the  selfisli  inter- 
ests of  the  mother  countr}-.  Trifling  disagreenicnts  have, 
therefore,  led  to  strained  relations  between  them,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  intlcpendcnce  of  the  colonies.  An  illustration  of 
this  may  be  found  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  also  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   Here  the  peo[jle  had  a  few  little  eccentricities  which 
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were  not  in  keepiiiL^  with  the  dcsii^ns  of  the  Spaniards.  One 
was  the  disposition  to  use  the  results  of  their  thrift  for  tlicir 
own  advantac^e,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  appropriated  for 
a  useless  extension  of  their  clerical  force.  In  vie  w  of  such  in- 
dependence the  Spaniard  was  filled  with  fiery  indignation.  To 
his  mind  a  ruined  pro\Mnce  with  obedience  appeared  better 
than  a  rich  province  filled  with  the  spirit  of  independence- 
The  outcome  of  rigid  adherence  to  such  doctrines  was  the 
loss  by  the  Spanish  of  their  most  abundant  sources  of  wealtli. 

While  the  Spanish  political  policy  has  tended  to  driv'e  her 
colonies  into  revolt  and  independence,  her  social  policy,  as 
alreatly  .-iuggestcd,  has  tended  to  preserve  the  original  stock  and 
mingle  its  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  immigrant  population; 
yet  at  the  end  of  any  considerable  period,  the  increase  in  the 
English  colony,  under  conditions  equally  favorable  with  those 
of  a  given  Spanish  colony,  will  be  found  to  have  far  outrun 
the  increase  of  the  combined  Spanish  and  native  populations. 
At  least  this  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  The  English  policy  is,  therefore,  consistent 
with  that  view  which  sees  in  social  progress  the  pursuit  of 
grand  ultimate  results  rather  than  inferior  immediate  results, 
although  the  latter  may  be  more  in  harmon}'  with  our  short- 
sighted s}'mpathies.  The  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ]\Iexico  are  simple  more  or  less  accurate  esti- 
mates, yet  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  growth  of  the  Mexican  population,  which 
appears,  when  compared  with  the  growth  of  the  population 
in  the  United  States,  to  have  been  exceedingly  slow. 

Taking  dates" of  enumeration  in  the  two  countries  as  near 
together  as  possible,  we  find  that  in  1793,  Mexico  had  a  popu- 
lation of  4,483,529,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1 790  wa.s  3,929,2 14.  About  twenty  years  latter,  in  1808, 
Mexico  had  6,500,000,  and  the  United  States,  in  1810, 
7,239,881.  For  Ale.xico's  next  enumeration  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  to  1838,  at  which  time  the 
population  is  set  down  at  7,044,140,  but  in  1840,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  had  become  17,  69,453.    The  next 
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comparison  may  be  made  in  1856  for  Mexico,  and  in  i860  f<M- 
the  United  States,  when  the  former  had  7,859,564,  and  the 
later,  31,443,321.  101872,  Mexico  had  9,097,056  inhabitants, 
and  the  United  States,  in  1870,  38,558,371.  Ten  j  ears  later, 
in  1883,  Mexico's  population  had  increased  to  10,500,000, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  five  times  as  great, 
amounting  in  1880,  to  50,155,783.  These  data  put  in  a  tabu- 
lar form  reveal  more  clearly  the  striking  contrast  in  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  two  countries. 


Mexico.  United  States. 


1793  4.483>529  1790   3.929.214 

1808  6,500,000  rSio  7,239,881 

1838  7,044,140  1840   17,069,453 

1856  7.859,564  i860   31,443,321 

1872  9.097.056  1870  38,558,371 

1883  10,500,000  1880  50,155,783 


The  difference  in  assimilating  power  which  has  been  indi- 
cated as  e.xisting  between  tlic  English  and  Spanish  peoples, 
has  important  consequences.  The  Unitetl  .States,  originating 
chiefly  in  English  colonization,  manifests,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able additions  from  other  peoples,  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  homogeneous,  while  modern  Me.x'ico,  having  its  origin 
in  the  union  of  .Spanish  colonists  and  the  aborigines,  con- 
tinues to  be  characterized  b)'  class  distinctions,  no  one  element 
being  powerful  enough  to  assimilate  the  rest.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  render  the  practical  political  problems  more  complex 
and  difficult  in  the  latter  nation  than  in  the  former. 

Facts  like  these  regarding  the  migraiion  and  colonization 
of  the  English  and  Spanish  peoples,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  statistics  of  the  gmwth  of  population  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  are  data  of  great  importance  in  elucidating  the 
political  problems  which  the  twcj  nations  present.  These  data 
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furnish,  nioroover,  a  certain  basis  for  speculations  touching  the 
probable  future  of  these  two  nations.  In  the  last  ninet)' years 
the  population  of  Mexico  has  increased  from  t'our  and  a  half 
millions  to  ten  and  a  half  millions.  The  population  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  time,  has  increased  from  four  mil- 
lions to  fift\'  millions.  The  same  rate  of  increase  in  each, 
continued  during  the  next  ninet}-  }"ears,  v/ill  give  Mexico  a 
population  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  United 
States  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  enormous  increase  in  the  United  States,  during  the  last 
ninety  years,  the  inhabitants  have  continued  to  be  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  no  indications  that 
a  lack  of  subsistence  during  the  next  period  will  furnish  a 
more  efficient  check  on  the  growth  of  population  in  the  larger 
than  in  the  smaller  nation.  But  to  suppose  that  this  vast 
population  will  keep  strictly  within  the  present  limits,  is  to 
suppose  that  the  English  people,  after  centuries  of  expansion, 
will  here,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  suddenly  give  up  its 
ancient  habits  and  lay  aside  its  most  vital  and  characteristic 
tendency.  These  facts  rather  make  it  probable  that  the 
stream  of  English  migration,  finding  a  limit  set  to  its  western 
mo\"ement,  will  be  turned  towards  the  south,  and  seek  at  least 
a  temporary  outlet  into  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Mexican 
table-lands,  where  the  exceptional  business  sagacity  of  the 
people  of  English  stock  will  easil)'  obtain  industrial  and  com- 
mercial dominion  over  a  population  of  inferior  business  capac- 
city,  and  of  a  childish  impro\  idence.  'J'he  position  and  in- 
fluence of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  two,  nations  also 
furnish  data  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  affairs  of 
these  nations.  In  these  matters,  the  United  States  appears, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  to  have  been  the  more  fortu- 
nate. The  contrast  presented  here  is  between  the  principle 
and  practice  of  toleration,  on  the  one  liand,  and  intolerance 
and  the  inquisition,  on  the  other.  In  oiie  nation,  religion 
tended  to  become  a  priv  ate  matter  ;  in  the  other  it  was,  and 
tended  to  remain,  an  affair  of  the  state.  In  some  of  the  set- 
tlements of  the  United  States,  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
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organizations  were  at  first  merged  in  one,  but  tlie  tendency  to 
separate  them  appeared  earl\-  and  continued  until  the  divorce 
was  complete,  liut  in  Mexico,  the  alliance  continued  un- 
broken for  more  than  three  lumdred  years,  the  church  con- 
stantly gaining;"  wealth,  power,  and  compactness  of  organiza- 
tion. From  one  end  of  the  realm  to  the  other,  there  were  no 
affairs  of  memorable  importance  but  those  in  which  the 
church  was  more  or  less  directl)-  concerned.  It  held  one-half 
of  all  the  property  of  the  country,  and  was  directed  by  men 
whose  very  calling  placed  them  out  of  sympathy  with  those 
interests  on  which  the  prosperity  of  society  depends.  On  the 
economic  affairs  of  Mexico,  as  on  those  of  Spain,  the  church 
4aid  the  curse  of  its  dead  hand.  Against  this  powerful  organ- 
ization, wielding  immense  wealth,  and  armed  with  the  spirit- 
ual thunderbolts  of  IJivine  wrath,  has  had  to  be  waged  the 
straggle  for  free,  secular  government  in  Mexico. 

The  fact  that  the  settlers  of  the  United  States  were  dis- 
senters, bound  to  no  strong  hierarchical  organization,  was  sig- 
nificant, in  that  it  rendered  easy  the  complete  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  England.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  introduced  European  civilization  into  Mexico,  were 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  thus  the  Church  of 
Mexico  and  the  Church  of  Spain  became  allied  as  parts  of 
one  great  organism.  When,  therefore,  the  struggle  for 
Mexican  independence  came,  it  was  found  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  break  the  political  bond  ;  the  bond  of  ecclesiastical 
union  and  sympathy  remained,  always  drawing  a  large  part  of 
the  new  nation  back  to  its  allegiance  to  Spain.  The  Tories  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  disappeared  soon  after  the  Revolutionar\- 
period  ;  they  either  accepted  gracefully  the  fact  of  independ- 
ence, or  wandered  off  to  seek  more  congenial  companionship. 
But  the  upholders  of  .Spanish  r:ile  in  Mexico,  during  the  wai' 
for  Mexican  independence,  remained,  when  the  war  was  o\'er 
a  powerful  and  dissatisfied  element  in  the  national  politics 
The  thirteen  colonies  had  achieved  intellectual  and  spiritual 
independence  long  before  the  war  for  political  independence 
began.    But  even  after  the  Mexicans  had  achieved  their  poli- 
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tical  independence,  they  remained  still  in  ecclesiastical  and 
intellectual  bondage  to  tiie  mother  country. 

The  strength  of  this  conservative  clement,  or  of  the  element 
of  the  Mexican  population  that  has  been  dissatisfied  with  in- 
dependence, has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  numerous 
revolutions  which  have  afflicted  this  unhappy  country.  These 
revolutions,  moreover,  by  giving  to  the  inhabitants  an  unstable 
character,  by  preventing  them  from  learning  that  there  is  any 
other  way  to  settle  a  national  issue  in  politics  than  by  force  of 
arms,  have  unquestionabi}-  made  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  nation  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  explaining  its 
political  institutions  and  practice.  Bad  conduct  may  give  a 
nation,  as  well  as  an  individual  man,  bad  habits,  and  these 
habits  in  both  cases  become  factors  in  determining  the  life.  A 
nation  that  lives  through  two  or  three  revolutions  in  a  genera- 
tion becomes  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  effecting  results  by 
this  means,  and  has  constantly  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  at  the 
first  appearance  of  dissatisfaction  it  might  fly  into  revolt. 
Mexico  is  not  the  only  country  where  factions  have  stood 
ready,  at  any  unfavorable  turn  of  affairs,  to  take  power  into 
their  own  hands.  France  has  been  more  or  less  afflicted  in 
this  way.  But  the  English  people,  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  have  never  shown  great  sympathy  with  revolutionary 
methods.  They  have  generally  manifested  a  firm  adherence 
to  legal  means  for  accomplishing  public  ends.  Their  allegi- 
ance is  to  impersonal  law.  But  in  the  Continental  nations,  in 
whose  governments  the  monarchial  element  has  played  a  more 
conspicuous  role,  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects  partakes  of  the 
character  of  personal  devotion  to  the  king  or  emperor.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Mexicans,  after  their  long  tute- 
lage under  absolutism,  should  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
guide  their  actual  conduct  by  a  rule  which  the)-  caimot  attri- 
bute to  any  personal  protector.  In  this  regard  they  present  a 
more  or  less  significant  contrast  with  tlie  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  other  phases  of  national  life,  which  might  be  ex- 
amined and  set  as  a  back-ground  for  the  presentation  of  the 
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politics  of  Mexico,  it  must  suffice,  after  what  hasalread)'  been 
said,  to  refer  siinp'.y  to  tlie  economic  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
to  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  it  of  large  unassimilatetl  ele- 
ments of  population.  No  adequate  understanding  of  the 
institutions  and  political  life  of  the  United  States  can  be 
attained  without  taking  into  account  the  nation's  abundant 
wealth,  the  predominence  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
spirit,  and  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  inhabitants  to  com- 
bine for  the  conduct  of  business.  Nor  can  we  properly  under- 
stand the  institutions  and  political  life  of  Mexico  without 
taking  into  account  the  povert}'  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  insignificant  development  of  the  practical  business 
sense,  and  the  almost  entire  want  of  the  spirit  of  industrial 
association.  These  facts  indicate  national  qualities  that  are 
influential  in  determining  not  only  the  political  law,  but  also 
the  political  customs  and  usages  of  the  nation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  be  found  that  two  nations  differing  so  widely  from  one 
another  in  these  respects  as  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
will  not  have  parallel  courses  of  legal  development,  and  even 
if  they  start  with  similar  laws,  the  conventions  of  the  constitu- 
tions, consisting  of  customs,  practices,  maxims  or  precepts 
which  are  not  enforced  or  recognized  by  the  courts,'  will  neces- 
sarily be  different. 

The  law  of  Mexico,  for  example,  provides  for  universal 
suffrage,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population  do  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  which  the  law  accords.  They  are  ignorant,  and  they 
are  overwhelmed  in  that  indolent  poverty  which  prevails  in 
the  tropics.  The\'  are  nominally  free,  but  their  ignorance, 
their  poverty,  and  the  prejudice  under  which  they  live  prevent 
them  from  exercising  political  rights.  Although  not  carried 
out,  the  law  stands  unrepealed.  It  is,  however,  practical!}' 
modified  by  conventional  rules  which  no  r)ne  thinks  of  dis- 
regarding. When  a  conventional  rule  which  controverts  a 
written  law,  has  arisen  and  become  established,  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  order  of  legal  growth,  and  therefore  to  be  ex- 

'  Dicey,  "The  Law  of  ihe  Constitution,"  341. 
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pected  that  sooner  or  later  the  law  will  be  modified  and 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  cu-tom.  From  this  point 
of  view  may  be  clear!}'  seen  the  importance  of  economic 
conditions  and  of  all  peculiar  conditions  which  are  powerful 
in  modif\-ing  national  customs,  and  which  b\'  shapinjj  the 
customs  ultimately  determine  the  laws  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  economic  affairs  of  ^Mexico  present 
a  strikinij  contrast  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  very 
different  influences  are  thereb}'  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
political  development  of  the  two  countries.  This  economic 
difference  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  different 
fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  two  societies  were  organized. 
To  express  this  difference  in  a  word,  Mexican  society  was 
organized,  and,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  history 
continued  to  rest,  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis,  while  the  societ}' 
of  the  United  States  was  formed  on  an  economical  basis,  or 
on  a  basis  of  industry  and  commerce.  Under  the  Mexican 
organization  the  gains  of  society  were,  in  a  very  large  meas- 
ure, turned  to  economically  unproductive  uses.  The  erection 
and  maintenance  of  numberless  costly  churches  and  monas- 
teries, however  desirable  may  have  been  the  spiritual  results, 
absorbed  millions  which  not  only  added  nothing  to  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  nation,  but  remained,  as  long  as  they 
were  devoted  to  their  original  purpose,  an  important  item  of 
expense.  Had  the  millions,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them, 
which  early  in  the  history  of  ^Mexico  v/ent  into  its  ecclesias- 
tical foundations,  been  so  invested  as  to  have  brought  the 
ordinary  returns  of  ca]:iital,  Mexico  would  have  become  one 
of  the  richest  nations  in  the  world,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
at  present,  on  the  verge  of  national  bankruptc}'.  From  an 
economical  point  of  \  ie\\,  it  appears  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  good  fortune  of  the  United  .States,  that  the  people,  in 
the  early  part  of  their  history,  were  satisfied  with  the  plain 
wooden  meeting  house,  and  at  the  same  time  were  moved  to 
put  their  surplus  gains  where  they  would  constitute  a  pro- 
ductive force,  and  where,  by  their  own  annual  increase,  they 
would  add  to  the  ?iggrcgate  wealth  of  society. 
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But  the  church  is  on!\-  one  of  the  forces  that  ha\'e  operated 
to  determine  tlie  relati\-c  economic  position  of  these  two  na- 
tions. To  this  must  be  added  the  ch'mate  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  several  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rapid 
advancement  made  b}'  the  people  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  means  for  facilitating 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  is  due  in  a  very  large 
degree  to  the  fact  that  labor  here  has  never  been  under  the 
ban  of  a  social  prejudice,  as  in  Mexico  and  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union.  Wherever  slave  labor,  or  the  labor  of  a 
despised  class,  exists,  there  is  far  less  incentive  to  improve  the 
instruments  of  production  than  under  circumstances  where 
laborers  are  free  and  labor  is  held  in  esteem.  Mexico  and 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  present,  to  some  extent,  a 
parallel  in  this  regard.  The  position  of  the  negro  of  the 
South  is  not  althogcther  unlike  that  of  the  Indian  of  Mexico. 
Each  bears  the  burden  of  the  bulk  of  the  ordinarylabor  of  his 
community,  and  against  both  there  rests  a  strong  social  preju- 
dice. Each  belongs  to  a  rude  element  in  the  population, 
which  affords  little  stimulus  to  economic  progress,  and  the 
presence  of  which  helps  to  account  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  economic  affairs  of  IMexico  and  the  Southern  States  as 
compared  with  the  northern  half  of  the  Union,  where  the 
labor  has  been  performed  b}'  persons  of  a  higher  grade  of  in- 
telligence and  of  superior  independence. 

The  political  problem  presented  b\'  the  presence  of  the 
negro  population  in  the  South  is  not,  however,  iden- 
tical with  the  Indian  problem  in  >re.xico.  The  Indi- 
ans, who  constitute  about  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  had  attained  a  higher  grade  of  cultivation  when  they 
fell  under  the  dominio;^.  of  the  Europeans  than  the  negroes 
had  reached  when  the\-  were  first  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  The  social  structure  which  was  overthrown  by  the 
Spaniards  was  nearer  ci\  ilization,  as  represented  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  than  the  sncict\'  from  which  the  negroes  were 
transferred  to  the  Briti-h  Colonics.  But  this  advantage  of 
the  Indians  had  been  offset  b\-  the  later  circumstances  of  the 
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iiegToes,  uhicli  ha\-e  imposed  upon  them  wants  entirely^  be- 
yond the  experience  of  the  Indians.  The  negro's  wants  are 
essential  1\'  tliose  of  the  societ\'  into  which  he  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  wants,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  hibor  for  their  satisfactimi,  is  the  ground  of 
the  superiority  of  the  negro's  position  o\  er  that  of  tlie  Indian, 
who  has  vcr\'  few  wants  and,  in  the  products  of  the  tropics, 
abundant  means  for  their  satisfaction.  Tlie  lack  of  conspicu- 
ous lines  of  class  distinction  in  the  United  States  permits  the 
negro  to  take  his  standard  of  life  from  his  white  fellow-citi- 
■7eTr*;;  but  the  rigid  caste-like  organization  of  Mexican  society 
prevents  the-  idea  from  arising  in  the  Indian's  mind,  that  he 
should  live  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  any  other  than 
the  class  to  which  he  belon!7S.  Each  genetation  has  been 
satisfied  to'  accept  the  standard  of  its  preceding  genera- 
tion, and  thus  without  increasing  wants  there  has  been 
no  increase  of  efforts,  and  consequently  no  progress  ;  for 
wants  and  increasing  wants  constitute  the  main  force  by 
which  a  class  or  a  nation  is  induced  to  advance.  The  condi- 
tion of  primary  importance,  therefore,  for  the  elevation  and 
progress  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  is  that  they  should  be 
brought  into  such  relations  with  other  classes  as  will  cause 
them  to  feel  the  necessit\-  of  accepting  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  with  the  multitude  of  new  wants  which  this  involves. 
This  is  essentially  the  position  into  which  many  of  the  negroes 
of  the  United  States  have  been  brought  by  contact  with  the 
people  of  European  descent.  And  that  tlie  Mexican  Indians, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  may  not  only  rise  to  the  position 
of  honest  and  industrious  members  of  society,  but  e\  en  dis- 
play talents  of  the  highest  order,  may"  be  seen  from  the  social 
history  of  Mexico  and  from  illustrious  examples.  The  great 
man  of  the  Republic,  the  late  President  Juarez,  was  an  Indian 
without  foreign  taint.  More  than  any  other  of  his  country- 
men of  whatever  descent,  he  was  endowed  with  the  prophetic 
vision  of  a  great  statesman.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  the  Mexican  Indians,  at  present  they  are  living  on  a  .social 
plane  far  lower  than  that  which  the  laws  presume  as  becoming 
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a  citizen  of  a  ivjjubh'c.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  think  of 
the  complex  political  activity  of  a  civilized  state  going  on  in 
a  nation,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  lacks  the  enlight- 
enment necessary  to  an  understanding  of  this  activity  and  of 
the  institutions  through  which  it  is  expressed. 


BliRXARD  Moses. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  "PIOUS  FUND"  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Cahfornia,  in  1534,  by 
the  expedition  fitted  out  by  Cortez,  the  colonization  of  that 
country  and  the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Catholic 
faith  was  a  cherished  object  with  the  Spanish  IMonarchs. 
IVIany  expeditions  for  the  purpose  were  set  on  foot,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Crown,  during  the  century  and  a  half  succeed- 
ing the  discovery,  but  though  attended  Avith  enormous  ex- 
pense, none  of  thein  was  productive  of  the  slightest  result. 
Down  to  the  year  1697  the  Spanish  Monarchs  had  failed  to 
acquire  any  permanent  foot-hold  in  the  vast  territory,  which 
they  claimed,  under  the  name  of  California. 

The  success  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  their  missions  on  the 
northwestern  frontier  of  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  induced  the 
Spanish  Government  as  early  as  1643,  (when  fitting  out  an 
expedition  for  California  under  Admiral  Pedro  Portal  de 
Casanate)  to  invite  that  religious  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
spiritual  administration  of  it,  and  the  countr\-  for  which  it  was 
destined;  and  they  accepted  the  charge;  but- that  expedition 
like  all  its  predecessors  failed. 

The  last  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Crown  was  equipped 
in  persuance  of  a  ro)-al  cedula  of  December  29,  1679.  It  was 
confided  to  the  command  of  Admiral  Isidro  Otondo,  and  the 
spiritual  administration  of  the  country  was  again  entrusted  to 
the  Jesuits,  the  celebrated  Father  Kino  being  appointed 
Cosniografo  Mayor  of  the  expedition.  Wirious  circumstances 
conspired  to  delay  its  departure,  and  it  onh'  sailed  on  the  i8th 
of  March,  1683.  Many  precautions  had  been  taken  to  ensure 
its  success,  but  after  three  years  of  ineffectual  effort  and  an 
expenditure  of  o\cr  225,a30  dollars,  it  was  also  abandoned  as 
a  failure,  and  at  a  junta  genera/,  assembled  in  tlie  city  of 
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Mexico,  under  the  au-^pices  of  the  \''icei'oy,  wherein  the  w  hole 
subject  w.is  careful!}"  reviewed,  it  was  determined  that  "  the 
reduction  of  California,  by  the  means  theretofore  relied  on, 
was  a  simple  impossibility,"  and  that  the  onl\-  mode  of  accom- 
plishing it  was  to  invite  the  Jesuits  to  undertake  its  whole 
charge,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown.  This  proposition  was 
made;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  conduct  of  the  royal  offi- 
cers, civil  and  military,  must  have  contributed  to  the  previous 
failures,  and  probably  for  that  reason,  it  was  declined  by  the 
society;  although  the  serv'ices  of  its  members  as  missionaries, 
were  always  freeh'  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

-Individual  members  of  the  Society,  however,  animated  by 
a  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in  California,  pro- 
posed to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  the  conversion  of  the 
country  and  its  reduction  to  Christianity  and  civilization,  and 
without  expense  to  the  Crown,  on  condition  that  they  might 
themselves  select  the  civil  and  military  officers  to  be  emplo\-ed. 
This  plan  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  on  the  5th  of  Februar\-, 
1697,  the  necessary  autliority  w  as  conferred  on  Fathers  Juan 
Alaria  Salvaticrra  and  Francisco  Eusebio  Kino,  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  California,  on  the  express  conditions:  I. 
That  possession  of  the  country  was  to  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  tlie  Spanish  Crown,  and  2.  That  the  royal  treasury  was 
not  to  be  called  on  for  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise. 

In  anticipation  of  this  result.  Fathers  Kino  and  Salvatierra 
had  already  solicited  and  received  from  various  individuals 
and  religious  bodies,  voluntary  donations,  contributed  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise.  The  funds  thus  collected  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  in  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  propogation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  California,  by  ijreaching,  tlie  administration 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  erection  of  clunxh  edifices, 
the  founding  of  religious  schools,  and  the  like  ;  in  a  word,  by 
the  institution  of  Catholic  missions  there,  under  tlie  s\\stem  so 
successfully  pursued  by  the  Jesuits,  in  Paragua}',  Northern 
Mexico,  Canada,  India,  and  elsewhere. 

At  a  time  when  Califijrnia  is  coming  into  the  enjo\'ment  of 
the  benefactions  of  more  modern  philanthropists,  and  we  are 
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[)a_\-ing"  honor  to  tlic  still  li\-iny  and  recent!}'  deceased  bene- 
factors of  our  State,  it  is  not  unfitting'  to  gi\  e  the  names  of 
the  earh'cst  and  most  important  contributors  to  tlie  fund,  on 
which  the  conquest  of  California  and  its  reclamation  from  the 
dominion  of  the  sa\  age  were  founded.  Tiiey  were  Don  Alonzo 
Davalos,  Conde  do  Miravalles,  and  Don  Mateo  Fernandez  de 
la  Cruz,  Marqiiez  de  Buena  \"ista,  who  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  each.  By  their  example  others  were  induced  to  sub- 
scribe, and,  in  a  short  time,  fifteen  tiiousand  dollars  more 
were  made  up,  5,000  in  cash  and  10,000  in  promises.  Don 
Pedro  Gil  de  la  Sierpe,  treasurer  of  Acapulco,  offered  the 
use  of  a  gallrot  to  transport  tlie  missionaries  to  their  des- 
tination, and  the  gift  of  a  small  boat  or  launch.  Consider- 
ing the  remoteness  and  isolation  of  the  field,  it  was  determined 
to  establish  a  separate  special  fund  or  capital,  the  income 
from  which  should  form  a  permanent  endowment  for  the 
missionary  church.  Towards  this  latter  object  the  first  re- 
corded contributions  seem  to  ha\"e  been  by  the  congregation 
of  X.  S.  de  los  Dolores,  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  con- 
tributed $10,000,  and  Don  Juan  Caballero  }■  Ozio,  who  donated 
$20,000  more,  besides  giving  Father  Salvatierra  the  comforting 
assurance,  that  in  any  unforseen  emergency,  he  might  draw 
on  him  for  whatever  mone\-  he  needed,  and  he  would  honor  his 
drafts,  large  or  small. 

This  endowment  fund,  commenced  by  the  pious  liberality 
of  the  society  and  the  individual  just  named,  was  increased 
by  subseciuent  donations.  The  capital  was  invested  as  securely 
as  possible,  and  as  an  income  of  five  hundred  dollars,  per  an- 
num, was  deemed  necessary  for  each  mission,  and  fi\-e  per  cent, 
was  the  then  current  rate,  on  safe  investments,  a  capital  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  the  basis  of  each  new  mission 
founded. 

I  suppose  it  soon  became  the  correct  thing  for  a  wealthy 
Mexican  to  found  a  mission  in  California  ;  and  .as  the  founder 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  having  it  called  by  a  name  of  his 
own  selection,  gentlemen,  so  disposed,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  their  preferences.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  some- 
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thing,  tliat  my  scientific  friends  would  probably  call  a  surviv  al 
of  this  notion,  in  modern  fairs  for  charitable  or  religious  pur- 
poses, where  a  sword  is  voted  to  a  favorite  soldier,  or  a  walk- 
ing cane  to  a  popular  clergyman,  a  contribution  of  some  small 
sum  constituting  the  title  to  a  vote. 

In  this  way  the  following  missions  were  founded  in  the 
peninsula.  I  give  the  names  of  the  contributors  and  the  dates 
of  foundation  opposite  each  : 


No.  Date.  Name  of  .Mission.  Founder. 


I . 

.1698. 

.  D.  Juan  Caballero  y  Ozio. 

2  . 

. I69S. 

.St.  Fr.incis  Xavier  

...D.J  nan  Caballero  y  Ozio. 

3- 

.1700. 

..Santa  Roialia  [,\[nlexe] .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  D.  Nicholas  de  Arteaga. 

4- 

.1701 . 

.  Los  Dolores  

.  .  .  ,  Congregation  of  that  Name  in  Mexico. 

5- 

.1704. 

.  San  Jose  [Coniiininclu]  

.  . . .  Marques  de  Villa  }'uente. 

6. 

.1709. 

7- 

•1713- 

.La  Purisima  Concepcion.. .  . 

.  .  .Marques  de  Villa  Piiente. 

8. 

.1718. 

...  Don  Luis  Velasco. 

9- 

.1719. 

.  .  ..Dun  Luis  Velasco. 

lO. 

.1725. 

,  Padre  Juan  Luvando. 

II. 

•1730- 

12. 

■  1731- 

...  Dona  Rosa  de  la  Peiia. 

13- 

•1757- 

.San  Francisco  de  Borja  

.  . .  Duchess  of  Gandia. 

These  sums  of  money  forming  a  considerable  capital,  held 
on  investment,  received,  b}'  common  consent,  the  name  of 
"The  pious  fund  of  the  Missions  of  California,"  or,  more 
briefly,  the  "  Pious  Fund  of  Califoniiay 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there  was  living  in 
Mexico  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  large  ideas,  whose 
name  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  the  ^Marcpies  de  Villa 
Puentc.  Mis  wife,  the  ]\Iarchoness  de  las  Torres  de  Rada,  was 
also  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  she  entirely  shared  the  sen- 
timents of  her  husband.  He  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  man 
of  sincere  and  earnest  piet}-,  and  as  he  was  probably  the  most 
munificent  patron  of  the  Pious  Fund,  it  is  fitting  some  account 
should  be  given  of  him.  I  translate  from  Alegre's  Ilistor\'of 
the  .Society  of  Jesus  in  New  Spain  the  following  mHicc  of 
him,  under  the  date  of  1739. 

"  The  chronicle  of  c\  ents  in  California  for  this  year  would 
"  be  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  mention  the  irreparable  loss, 
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which  tliat  couiitr)-  .siistaitied.  of  its  most  distinf^uished  ben- 
efactor, the  illustrious  Jose  de  la  Piicnte,  i'cna  y  Castrejon, 
Marquis  of  Villa  Tuente,  who  might  indeed  with  propriety 
be  termed  the  fountain  and  treasury  of  kindness  to  our 
whole  societ\-  and  to  the  Christian  world.  It  ma\' with  truth 
be  said  of  him,  that  there  was  in  his  day,  no  pious  enterprise, 
to  which  he  failed  to  contribute,  thankinj^  the  Almighty  for 
every  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  the  poor.  It  was  also 
specially  tlie  rule  of  his  conduct,  in  contributing  to  relieve 
their  temporal  wants,  never  to  forget  the  spiritual  comfort  of 
their  souls.  By  this  means  he  became  in  his  lifetime, 
and  remain-s  to  this  da\-,  the  apostle  of  many  people  and 
nations,  which  the  establi.shments  and  niissions  founded  by 
him  daily  redeem  from  the  darkness  of  infidelity  and  sin. 
In  Africa,  besides  remitting  at  various  times  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  ransom  of  Christian  captives,  he  founded,  in 
Algiers,  an  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  Friars, 
for  their  succor  and  spiritual  comfort.  In  Asia,  at  great  ex- 
pense, he  succeeded  in  alleviating  the  vexatious  annoyances 
to  which,  in  the  kingdoms  of  China  and  japan,  innumerable 
Christians  were  continualh'  subjected  for  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  support  of  missionaries  and  cathecists,  and 
the  building  of  churches  in  those  countries,  he  sent  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  more  than  $icmd,ooo.  In  Macao  he  founded 
a  house  or  cradle  of  mercy,  for  the  rescue  of  foundlings,  who, 
according  to  the  barbarous  custom  there  prevailing,  among 
the  poor,  are  daily  found  exposed  in  the  streets.  For  the 
same  purpose  of  supporting  mini.sters  and  cathecists,  he  re- 
mitted enormous  sums  to  the  Kingdoms  of  Ti  ax-ancor,  Ter- 
nate,  Madurc  and  Coromandel,  tluis  supporting  those 
flourishing  churches,  which  but  for  such  timely  succor  were 
in  frequent  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  continued 
hostilities  of  those  pagans.  In  the  Philipincs  he  founded  a 
Presidio  of  Ilnholaii  Indians  as  a  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Mahomcdans,  which  prevented  the  spread  of 
the  gospel.  He  built  in  the  East  Indies  the  Church  of  Pon- 
dicheri,  and  remitted  to  Jerusalam  large  sums  of  monc\'  for 
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"  the  ornament  of  the  holy  places,  and  the  security  of  pious 
"  pilgrims. 

"  In  America,  besides  continued  daily  alms  to  the  afflicted 
"  and  poor,  numerous  dowries  bestowed  on  virtuous  maideiis, 
"  chapels  and  pious  works  of  the  same  nature,  and  others 
"  less  costly,  he  expended  over  $80,000  in  building  the  coii- 
"  vent  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  barefooted  Franciscan  friars,  at 
"  Tacubaya,  and  o\'er  $300,000  in  missions,  vessels,  and  other 
"  necessities  of  California.  Pie  founded  in  Pimeria  (Arizona) 
"  the  two  missions  of  Busonic  and  Soiioydad,  changing  the 
"  name  of  San  Marcelo,  by  which  the  latter  was  formerl\' 
"  known,  to  that  of  San  Miguel,  from  devotion  to  the  latter 

Saint.  He  contributed  $10,000  towards  the  founding  of  the 
"college  of  Caracas,  and  $10,000  more  to  that  of  Havana, 
"  and  another  $i 0,000  towards  founding  a  house  of  religious 
"  exercises  in  Mexico.  The  Missions  of  Nayarit  of  Moqni 
,"  and  New  Mexico  were  not  a  little  indebted  for  his  support. 
"  In  Europe  he  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of  the  investiga- 
*'  tions  preceding  the  beatification  of  the  \'enerable  Father 
"  Luis  de  la  Puente  ;  he  re-built  and  re-endowed  the  college 
"  of  Santander  ;  built  and  endowed  the  college  and  church  of 
"  the  cave  of  Manresa — the  scene  of  the  penance  of  our  Fa- 
"  ther  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Societ}-.  He  laid 
"  the  foundation  of  a  college  of  missionaries  at  the  house  and 
"  castle  of  Xavier,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  served  his 
"  Majesty,  Philip  V,  with  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  and 
"  seventy  men,  armed  and  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  for 
"  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  in  acknowledgement  of  which  ser- 
"  vice  his  Majest)'  offered  him  the  vice-royalty  of  }.Icxico,  an 
"  honor  which  he  declined,  preferring  to  all  other  things,  the 
"  tranquility  of  his  own  conscience. 

"In  his  extreme  old  age,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  house 
"  of  Nazareth,  and  the  city  of  Loretto,  clad  in  a  garment  of 
"  coarse  cloth,  and  under  a  vow  nf)t  to  shave  his  beard,  until 
"  he  had  offered  up  his  devotions  at  that  sacred  place.  There 
"  he  made  most  munificent  offerings  to  the  Holy  \'irgin. 
"  Tiiroughout  his  journey  he  distributed  profuse  alms.  He 
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"  went  then  to  Rome,  and  in  the  collec^e  Jesu,  went  tlirough 
"  the  reHL^riou-^  exercises  of  our  Father,  St.  iL^natius.  He  re- 
"  turned  to  Spain,  offered,  in  Zaragossa,  most  costly  gifts  at 
"  the  church  and  image  del  Pilar,  and  sought  hospitality  in 
"  oi'.r  imperial  college  at  Madrid  where,  having  three  days  be- 
"  fore  given  away,  in  alms,  all  the  rest  of  his  property,  even 
'•  clown  to  his  cloak,  he  finally  gave  himself  to  the  Lord,  by 
"  seeking  to  be  admitted  into  the  Society.  Having  made  his 
"  vows  with  tenderness  and  de\-otion,  to  the  edification  of  the 
"  whole  court,  he  died  on  the  13th  da\'  of  February.  1739." 

A  copy  of  the  Marquis'  deed  of  the  vast  estates  conveyed 
by  him  for  thejjse  of  the  Pious  Fund  I  have  and  will  deposit 
with  our  secretary  for  the  delectation  and  edification  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  exact  form  of  such  things.  As  as 
specimen  of  conveyancing  it  will  astonish  a  lawyer  brought 
up  under  modern  methods,  and  yet  it  is  no  more  prolix  than 
almost  any  modern  marriage  settlement,  such  as  they  are  con- 
stantly executing  to-day  in  England.  Another  instance  of 
survival,  though  in  my  humble  judgment  not  "  of  the 
fittest." 

The  next  important  contribution  to  the  pious  fund  after 
that  of  the  Marcjuis  was.  I  believe,  made  by  the  Duchess  of 
Gandia.  I  have  never  obtained  a  copy  of  her  will,  but  its  pro- 
visions are  to  be  inferred  from  the  brief  notice  of  it,  in  Cla\  i- 
gero's  California.  He  said  that  the  good  lady,  having  heard 
an  aged  domestic,  who  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  California, 
recount  the  sterility  of  that  country,  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  Indians  there,  the  hardships  and  apostolic  labors  of  the 
missionaries,  etc.,  co;icIuded  that  .she  could  do  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  God  than  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  wealth  to  the 
support  of  these  nn'ssions,  and  she  therefore  directed  in  her 
will  that  the  capital  set  aside  to  pro\  ide  annuities  for  her 
servants  should,  as  the  life  estates  fell  in,  go  to  the  missions 
of  California.  He  adds  that  the  sums  obtained  by  the  mis- 
sions from  this  legacy  had  amounted  in  1767,  to  $6o,000,  with 
as  much  more  to  coinc  in  on  the  termination  of  the  remaining 
life  estates. 
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On  Ma\-  29,  1765,  Dona  Josepha  Paula  tie  Arguclles,  a 
wealtli}'  lad\'  of  Guadalaxara,  executed  her  will,  by  which  slic 
bequeathed,  after  other  provisions,  one-fourth  of  her  residuar)- 
estate  to  the  Jesuit  College  c>f  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  Guada- 
laxara, and  the  other  three-quarters  to  the  Missions  in  L'hiiia' 
and  New  Spain."  She  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  there- 
after. The  Jesuits  at  that  time,  pressed  by  a  storm  of  oblo- 
quy in  Spain  and  Portugal,  renounced  under  the  will,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  deceased  lady  brought  an  action  to  have  her  de- 
clared intestate  as  to  all  her  property,  except  a  trivial  legac\-. 
By  the  time  the  action  was  tried,  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  hands 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  will  the  Mexican  and  Pliih- 
pine  missions  were,  had  been  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  and  all  their  property  seized  by  the  Crown. 

The  crown  accordingly  intervened  in  the  action  just  men- 
tioned, claiming  on  behalf  of  the  missions.  The  Monarch  as 
"Parens  J^alriae"  recogmzcd  the  fiduciary  character  of  the 
bequest,  and  as  the  former  trustee  had  been  put  out  of  exist- 
ence, claimed  to  succeed  to  the  duties,  and  consequent  rights 
of  that  position.  The  litigation  was  long  and  arduous,  and 
went  finally  before  the  council  of  the  Indies,  on  appeal  from 
the  Aiidciicia  real  of  Mexico.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  judgment. 
By  it  the  Decedent  is  declared  intestate,  as  to  the  quarter  of 
her  property  bequeathed  to  the  College,  the  beneficiaries 
having  renounced  as  above  mentioned  ;  but  as  to  the  three- 
fourths  bequeathed  to  the  Missions,  the  bequest  was  sustained, 
and  the  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  trusts.  One-half  of  these  three-fourths  was 
therefor.e  aggregated  to  the  Pious  Fund,  and  the  other  half  w  a^ 
devoted  to  Missions  in  the  Philipine  Islands.  The  amount 
of  the  contribution  was  about  $240,000.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  any  other  very  large  contributions  tn  the  I'ious 
Fund,  or  I  would  gladly  chronicle  the  names  of  the  donors. 
There  were  probabl\'  many  contributions  of  imjjortant  and 
many  more  of  moderate  amounts.    The  contributors,  lu>w- 


'  China  was  then  ilecnicd  lo  include  the  Philipine  Islantis. 
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ever  have  fallen  into  oblivion  like  the  "mute  inglorious 
Miltons"  we  have  heard  of. 

To  return  to  the  enterprise  of  Fathers  Kino  and  Salvatierra, 
we  find  associated  with  them  in  the  projected  conquest  Fathers 
Juan  Ugarte  and  Francisco  Maria  Piccolo.  The  former  of 
these  was,  it  seems,  possessed  of  decided  financial  and  admin- 
istrative ability  ;  he  was  a  most  zealous  missionary,  and  his 
great  stature  and  herculean  personal  strength,  inspired  the 
Indians  with  a  corresponding  respect  for  his  doctrine  and 
preaching.  Another  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb — 
"  La  raison  du  plus  fort,"  &c.  Some  droll  stories  are  told  of 
him  in  this  connection  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  them. 
He  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  personal  charge  of  a 
Mission,  but  was  transferred  to  the  position  of  procurator,  or 
financial  agent  of  the  missionary  establishments,  at  the  City 
of  Mexico,  where  his  financial  ability  was  exercised  in  the 
care,  investment,  and  disbursement  of  the  funds.  Father 
Piccolo  was  a  scion  of  a  noble  Italian  famiK'  ;  a  scholarly 
man,  and  master  of  an  elegant  and  perspicuous  style,  as  his 
letters  from  California — some  of  which  are  printed  in  the 
"Collection  des  lettres  Edifiantes  at  Curieuses  " — show. 

Father  Kino  was  unable  to  accompany  his  associates  to  the 
.scene  of  their  labors,  and  the  mission  was  commenced  by 
Fathers  Salvatierra  and  Piccolo,  who  were  subsequently 
joined  by  Father  Ugarte.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  follow  these  heroic  men  in  their  apostolic  labors.  Father 
Salvatierra  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  River,  in  a 
crazy  little  schooner,  and  after  what  was  deemed  a  short  voy- 
age of  nine  days  reached  California.  Landing  in  an  unknown 
country,  remote  from  all  supplies  and  communications,  the 
intrepid  missionary,  accompanied  by  a  corporal  and  five  men,'' 
with  three  Indian  servants,  deliberately  aimed  at  no  less  an 

'  Venegas  gives  the  niusler-ro!l  of  the  "  rz/v/i^/a. "  Their  names,  and  additions 
were  as  follovs's  :  Don  Luis  de  Torres  Tortolero,  Coiiim.inder-in-Chief ;  Estel>an 
Rodrigues  Lorenzo,  a  Portii^usse,  and  afterwards,  tor  many  years.  Captain  of  the 
Presidio  ;  liartolomeo  de  RoLles  Figueroa,  a  Creole  of  (luadalaxara  ;  Jesus  Cara- 
vana,  a  .Make->c  sailor  ;  NIcoLis  Mar'.jue/,  a  .Sicilian  saiioi  ;  and  a  mulatto,  named 
Juan.     Vol.  II,  p.  17. 
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object  than  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  up  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  ]Mendocino.  Ho  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  Father 
Piccolo.  The  chronicle  of  the  obstacles  they  surmounted, 
the  privations,  suffering's,  and  perils  to  which  they  and  their 
subsequent  companions  were  exposed,  and  in  which  some  of 
them  cheerfully  perished,  and  of  the  success  they  finally 
achieved,  is  as  full  of  romance,  interest  and  instruction  as  any 
in  the  annals  of  the  New  World.  Besides  the  chief  object  of 
bringing  the  native  population  into  the  fold  of  the  church, 
which  was  ever  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  never 
lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  learning  and  science  ;  they  faith- 
fully observed  and  chronicled  all  that  was  of  interest,  in  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  or  capable  of  being  useful 
to  the  colony  or  the  mother  countr\'.  It  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  since  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Lower 
California,  yet  to  this  da}-,  most  of  what  we  know  of  the 
geography,  climate,  physical  peculiarities  and  natural  history 
of  the  peninsula  is  derived  from  the  relations  of  these  early 
missionaries.  By  kindness  and  instruction  they  graduall}' 
overcame  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  and  during  the 
seventy  succeeding  years  graduall}'  extended  their  missions 
from  Cape  San  Lucas  up  the  peninsula,  to  the  northward,  so 
that  at  the  period  of  their  expulsion  they  had  established  those 
already  mentioned,  and  these,  with  that  of  San  Fernando  de 
Villacata,  founded  by  the  Franciscans  in  ]\Iay,  1769,  on  their 
march  to  San  Diego,  were  all  the  missions  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  this  time  the  interior  of  Upper  California  was  unex- 
plored and  its  eastern  and  northern  boundaries  uncertain. 
The  outline  of  the  coast  had  been  mapped  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  by  naval  e.xi)loring  expeditions  fitted  out  hy  the 
Crown,  and  by  the  commanders  or  Pilots  of  the  Philipine 
galleons,  which,  on  their  return  voj^ages  to  Acapulco,  took  a 
wide  sweep  to  the  north,  and  sighted  the  leading  headlands, 
from  as  far  north  as  The  "  Cabo  Blanco  de  San  Sebastian," 
down  to  Cape  San  Lucas.    The  whole,  coast,  as  far  north  as 
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Spain  claimed,  was  called  b)'  the  name  of  California.  The 
terms  Upper  and  Lo\ver  California  came  into  use  afterwards. 

The  "Pious  Fund"  continued  to  be  managed  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  its  income  applied  according  to  the  will  of  its  founders, 
and  the  Missions  of  California  remained  under  their  charge 
down  to  1/68,  in  which  year  they  were  expelled  from  Mexico 
in  persuance  of  the  order  of  the  Crown,  or  Pragmatic  sanction, 
of  April  2,  1767.  Their  missions  in  California  were  directed 
by  the  Viceroy  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  PVanciscan 
order.  Subsequently  a  Royal  Gedula  of  April  8,  1770,  was 
issued,  directing  that  one-half  of  these  missions  should  be 
confided  to  the  Dominican  P'riars;  in  persuance  of  which,  and 
a  "Concordato"  of  April  7,  1772,  between  the  authorities  of 
the  two  Orders,  sanctioned  by  the  Vicero)',  the  Missions  of 
Lower  California  were  confided  to  the  Dominicans,  and  those 
of  Upper  California  to  the  Franciscans.  The  income  and 
product  of  the  "  Pious  Fund  "  was  thereafter  appropriated  to 
the  missions  of  both  Orders. 

The  Church,  when  first  established  in  Upper  California, 
was  purely  missionary  in  its  character.  Its  foundation  dates 
from  the  year  1769;  in  July  of  which  year,  Father  Juriiperro 
Serra,  a  Franciscan  P'riar,  and  his  companions,  reached  the 
port  of  San  Diego,  overland,  from  the  frontier  Mission  of 
Lower  California,  and  there  founded  the  first  Christian  Mis- 
sion, and  first  settlement  of  civilized  men,  within  the  Terri- 
tory now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Calit^ornia.  Their  object 
was  to  convert  to  Christianity  and  civilize  the  wretched  native 
inhabitants,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism. In  pursuit-  of  this  the}-  exposed  themselves  to  all 
perils  and  privations  of  a  journey  of  forty-five  days  across  an 
unexplored  wilderness,  and  a  residence  remote  from  all  the 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  ci\  ilized  life,  in  the  midst  of 
a  hostile  and  barbarous  population.  Feather  Juniperro  and 
his  followers  established  missions  among  these  people,  from 
San  Diego  as  for  north  as  Sonoma,  at  each  of  which  the 
neif^liborincr  tribes  of  Indians  were  assembled  and  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  rudiments  of 
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the  arts  of  ci\'ilized  life.  The  missions  of  Upper  California, 
and  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  \\'ere  as  follows  : 


The  missions  were  designed,  when  the  population  should 
be  sufficiently  instructed,  to  be  converted  into  parish  churches 
and  maintained  as  such,  as  had  already  been  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  \'iceroyalt\-  of  Xcw  Spain  ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
and  while  their  missionary  character  continued,  they  were 
under  the  ecclesiastical  gox  ernment  of  a  President  of  the  Mis- 
sions. Father  Serra  was  the  first  who  occupied  tliis  office, 
and  the  missions  were  governed  and  directed  by  him  and  his 
successors,  as  such,  down  to  the  year  1836. 

The  decree  or  pragmatic  sanction  expelling  the  Jesuits 
from  the  Spanish  dominions  directs  the  seizure  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  of  all  their  temporalities.'  Under  this  provision, 
the  Crown  took  all  the  estates  of  the  Order  into  its  possession, 
including  those  of  the  "  Pious  Fund  ;"  but  these  laltei',  con- 
stituting a  trust  estate,  were  of  course  taken  cum  ouere,  and 
charged  with  the  trust.  This  was  fully  recognized  by  the. 
Crown,  and  the  properties  of  the  "  Pious  Fund,"  si>  held  in 
trust,  were  thereafter  managed  in  its  name  by  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  called  a  "'Junta  directivay  The  income 
and  product  continued  to  be  devoted,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  the  religious  uses  for 
which  they  were  dedicated  b}-  the  donors. 

'  Nov.  Recop. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  1S3. 


San  Diego,  1769. 

El  Carmelo,  1770. 

San  Gabriel,  1771. 

San  Antonio,  177 1 . 

San  Fernando,  1771. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  1772. 

San  Francisco  de  Assis,  1776. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  1776. 

Santa  Clara,  1777. 

San  Buenaventura,  1782. 


La  Purisima,  17S7. 
La  Soledad,  1791. 
Santa  Cruz,  17C)I. 


San  Juan  Bautista,  1797. 
San  Jose,  1797. 
San  Miguel,  1797. 
San  Luis  Rey,  1798. 


Santa  Barbara,  1786. 


Santa  Vnez,  1802. 
San  Rafael.  18 17. 


San  F'rancisco,  Solano,  1823. 
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Oil  the  declaration  of  Mexican  independence,  IMexico  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Crown  of  Spain  as  trustee  of  the  "  Pious  Fund," 
and  it  continued  to  be  managed,  and  its  income  applied  as 
before,  down  to  September  ig,  1836,  when  the  condition  of 
the  churcli,  and  of  the  missionary  establishments  in  CahTornia, 
seerned  to  render  desirable  the  erection  of  the  country  into  a 
diocese  or  bishopric  and  the  selection  of  a  bishop  for  its  gov- 
ernment. In  compliance  with  the  known  rule  of  the  Holy 
See  not  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  new  bishoprics  in 
countries  acknowledging  the  Catholic  faith,  without  an  en- 
dowment adequate  to  the  decent  support  of  the  bishopric,  the 
law  of  the  -Jvlexican  Congress  of  September  19,  1836,  was 
passed,  which  attached  an  endowment  of  $6,000  per  year  to 
the  mitre  to  be  founded,  and  conceded  to  the  incumbent 
when  selected,  and  his  successors,  the  administration  and  dis- 
posal of  the  "  Pious  P'und." 

In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  held  out  in  this  enactment, 
Ihe  two  Californias,  Upper  and  Lower,  were  erected  by  his 
Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  into  an  episcopal  diocese,  and 
Francisco  Garcia  Diego,  who  had  until  that  time  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  missions  of  Upper  California,  was  made  bishop 
of  tlie  newly  constituted  See  ;  as  such  he  took  upon  himself 
the  administration,  management  and  investment  of  tlie  "  Pious 
P'und  "  as  trustee,  as  well  as  to  the  application  of  its  income  and 
proceeds  to  the  purposes  of  its  foundation,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  flock. 

On  Februar}'  8,  1842,  so  much  of  the  law  of  September  ig, 
1836,  as  confided  the  management,  investment,  etc.,  of  the 
fund  to  the  bishop,  was  abrogated  by  a  decree  of  Santa  Ana, 
then  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  trust  was  again  de- 
volved on  the  State  ;  but  that  decree  did  not  purport  in  anj^ 
way  to  impair  or  alter  the  destination  of  the  fund  ;  it  merely 
devolved  on  government  officers  the  investment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  belonging  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  trust  established  by  its  donors  and  founders. 

On  October  24th,  1842,  another  decree  was  made  by  the 
same  authority,  reciting  the  inconvenience  and  waste  and  ex- 
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pense  attending  the  management  of  the  various  properties 
belonging  to  the  "  Pious  Fund,"  through  the  medium  of  pul)- 
h'c  officers,  and  thereupon  directing  that  the  property  belong- 
ing to  it  should  be  sold  for  the  sum  represented  by  its  income 
(capitalized  on  the  basis  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum),  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  as  well  as  the  cash  investments  of  the 
fund  should  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  recognized 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  pay  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  thereof  thenceforth. 

The  property  of  the  "  Pious  Fund  "  at  the  time  of  that 
decree  of  October  24,  1842,  consisted  of  real  estate,  urban  and 
rural  ;  monies  invested  on  mortgage  and  other  security,  and 
the  like.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  was  sold,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  last  mentioned  decree,  for  a  sum  of  about  t^vo 
millions  of  dollars.  The  names  of  the  purchasers  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  in  his  "  Exploration  dii  Territoire  dc 
r Oregon  et  de  la  Californie^'  to  have  been  the  house  of  Saraio 
and  Messrs.  Rubio  Bros.;  but  notwithstanding  the  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  advancernent  of  the 
missionary  cause  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  President,  in  the 
recital  of  motives,  &c.,  which  precedes  his  decree,  such  was  the 
disposition  to  detraction  then  prevalent  in  the  Mexican  me- 
tropolis, that  there  was  not  wanting  people  mean  and  jealous 
enough  to  insinuate  that  the  President  himself  had  what  is 
popularly  called  an  underground  interest  in  the  purchase. 

Besides  the  property  real  and  personal  belonging  to  the 
fund,  it  was  a  creditor  to  the  State  in  amounts  aggregating 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  For  with  all  their 
enormous  wealth,  the  Spanish  monarchs  were  from  time  to 
time  excessively  impecunious,  and  the  power  to  use  trust  funds 
without  immediate  accountabilit}-  sometimes  led  them,  as  it 
has  led  man)'  another  man  before  and  since,  to  misappropria- 
tion ;  and  so  they  occasionally  would  put  their  hands  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Pious  I'und  and  abstract  some  of  the  cash. 
"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds,  makes  deeds  ill 
done  Such,  however,  is  the  punctiliousness  of  theCastilian 
character,  that  for  whatever  sums  he  borrowed,  the  king  al- 
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ways  insisted,  like  Micawbcr,  on  giving'  liis  ni^te  of  hand.  I 
liavc  a  memorandum  of  the  dates  and  amounts  of  these,  but 
the\'  are  not  rea'Iy  interesting.  Mexico  ha\'in[j  become  inde- 
pendc'it  of  Spain,  ^\■ith  a  sense  of  honour  creditable  to  tlie 
men  u'ho  then  controlled  her  destin\-,  made  h.iste  to  recognize 
her  obligation  for  so  much  of  the  public  debt  of  Spain  as  be- 
longed to  the  Viceroyalt}-,  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  emancipated  colony,  concluded 
December  29,  1836,  this  acknowledgment — already  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  law  of  June  28,  1S24,— was  formally  re- 
peated. 

Perhaps  it  wiH  surprise  some  of  my  hearers  to  learn  that 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund  was  not 
always  punctually  made  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  In 
fact,  it  was  sadly  neglected,  and  although  on  a  very  few  occa- 
sions some  small  payments  were  made  on  account — by  orders 
on  the  Custom  House — sometimes  even  countermanded  be- 
fore they  took  effect — yet  these  were  so  insignificant  as  to 
become  what  tlie  mathematicians  term  a  negligeable  quantity. 
Mexico,  however,  like  Spain,  alwaj's  insisted  on  honestly  giving 
her  note  for  what  she  borrowed  ;  it  is  charitable,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  her  poverty,  and  not  her  will,  consented  to  its 
non-payment. 

"At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  "  Pious  Fund  "  by  Santa 
Ana,  the  agent  and  attorne\'  in  fact  of  Bishop  Diego,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  was  a  venerable  old  gentleman  called  Don 
Pedro  Ramirez.  His  probit\-  of  character,  blameless  life,  and 
venerable  years,  commanded  the  respect  of  even  the  rough 
soldiers  whom  Santa  Ana  made  use  of  in  his  violations  of 
the  laws  of  the  countr\-.  F^om  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  him,  I  judge  that  even  Mar-^hail  St.  Arnau.x  or 
Bazaine  himself  would  have  felt  constrained  to  treat  him  with 
deference.  He  was  a  man  of  method  too,  and  a  careful 
manager.  During  the  brief  period  of  his  stewardship,  he 
succeeded  in  terminating  most  of  the  \aried  litigations  in 
which  the  -Junta  liii'tLUid"  had  involved  the  fund,  had  paid 
off  its  floating  debt,  cancelled  unprofitable  leases,  and  other- 
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wise  had  made  the  propertv'  productive.  When  Gcikt.i1 
X'alencia  Santa  Ana'.s  Officer),  informed  Iiim  of  his  orders  to 
seize  the  fund,  and  rescue  it  from  the  evils  of  this  sort  of 
private  administration,  the  old  gentleman  thought  it  his  dutv 
to  protest,  however  vainly,  against  the  proceeding.  He  did 
protest  and  had  quite  a  lively  correspondence  with  Gener.il 
Valencia.  The  later,  however,  was  more  of  a  soldier  perhajis 
than  a  diplomatist,  and  presentK'  threatened,  after  the  manner 
of  Brennus,  to  throw  his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale.  Don 
Pedro,  however,  stood  firm  for  a  recognition,  at  least  of  his 
position,  and  insisted  of  delivering-  the  property  according  lo 
an  inventory  or  "  lustniccion  Ciranistanciada,"  in  which  the 
exact  state  of  the  fund,  the  properties,  the  rents,  the  mort- 
gage investments,  etc.,  were  all  set  out,  and  in  deference  to 
his  age  and  character,  and  I  think  I  may  add  to  his  pluck, 
the  general  consented  and  the  delivery  was  so  made.  Tin- 
ship  was  sinking,  but  the  old  apodcrado,  like  the  heroic  victim-, 
of  the  Birkenhead  disaster,  was  determined  to  maintain  hi> 
honor  to  the  last  and  go  down  with  ranks  dressed,  and  to  the 
word  "Attention."  He  drew  up  his  ''lustniccion  Circnu- 
siniicinda"  in  duplicate,  delivered  one  copy  duK"  authenticated 
by  himself  to  Gen.  \'alencia,  and  transmitted  the  other  to  his 
principal,  with  a  copy  of  his  correspondence  preceding  tlic 
final  surrender,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  "  Pious  I-'und," 
after  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  separate  e.xistcnrc. 
was  cngulphed  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  Mexican  Treasurs'. 

The  fund  had  so  long  ceased  to  \-ieId  any  substantial  su[)port 
to  the  missionaries  that  its  final  absorption  made  no  a[)precial)Ie 
change  in  their  circumstances  or  in  the  resources  of  the  mi>- 
sions.  The  younger  men  had  known  nothing  of  it,  and  the 
elder  ones  remembered  it  only  in  connection  witii  the  "good 
old  times"  when  things  were  better  managed  than  lhe\'  air 
now.  Its  origin  was  lost  in  antiquity,  no  papers  existed  in 
the  mission  archives  relating  to  it,  and  it  came  ere  long  to  be 
practically  fiM-gotten.  When  the  State  Government  ua> 
formed,  there  was  a  tradition  in  the  country  that  such  an  in 
stitution  as  the  "  Pious  F\md  "  once  existed,  and  that  Santa 
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Ana  had  abolished  or  confiscated  it,  that  was  about  all.  In 
1S51,  the  State  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  of  Enquiry 
on  the  subject,  which  examined  all  the  old  inhabitants  as  to 
what  they  knew  of  it,,  but  was  in  the  end  compelled  to  report 
that  all  they  could  discover  was  that  there  had  been  such  a 
fund,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  larj^e  sum,  but  as  to 
where  it  came  from,  how  it  arose,  what  it  was,  or  what  became 
of  it,  they  could  discover  nothing.  It  was  "  one  of  those 
things  no  fellow  could  find  out." 

In  1853,  Archbishop  Alemany,  then  Bishop  of  Monterey 
and  successor  to  Bishop  Diego,  brought  me  a  small  package 
of  papers,  which  he  had  found  in  the  archives  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  saying  that  they  related  to  the  "  Pious  Fund," 
and  he  desired  me  to  look  them  over  and  see  whether  lie  had 
not  some  claim  against  either  Mexico  or  the  United  States, 
for  indemity  or  compensation  by  reason  of  Santa  Ana's  acts 
of  1842.  I  read  them  over  and  amongst  them  found  the 
"  Jnsiniciion  Circiinstanciada''  of  Don  Pedro  Ramires,  a  copy 
of  Santa  Ana's  decree  and  some  other  scraps,  which  gave  me 
some  idea  of  the  matter,  not  very  clear,  but  sufficient  to  build 
on.  Subsequently  in  1857,  the  Bishop  renewed  the  subject, 
and  retained  me  in  conjunction  with  another  gentleman,  now 
deceased,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  Church  whatever  she 
was  entitled  to  in  this  connection.  Thenceforth  I  began  to  read 
Mexican  and  Californian  history  to  see  how  much  could  be 
discov^ered  in  printed  publications  about  the "  Pious  Fund." 
And  here  Don  Pedro  Ramires's  methodical  discharge  of  duty 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  mc.  Mis  "  Insfriiccion  Circun- 
sianciada"  named  each  piece  of  property,  urban  or  rural, 
which  he  delivered  over.  Among  them  were  the  haciendas  of 
"  Giuida'oitpe"  a.x\d  "  Ai'i'ojo  Sarco"  the  pui'chase  of  which  I 
found  mentioned  in  V'cnegas  as  far  back  a.-^  17  16,  and  those 
of  "  San  Pedro  Ibarra"  "El  Torreon  "  and  "  Las  Golondrinas" 
which  are  named  in  the  Marquis  de  Villa  Puentc's  deed. 
These  names  enabled  me  to  identify  the  propert\-  and  trace 
its  acquisition.  The  labor  of  investigation  soon  became  itself  a 
pleasure,  and,  in  the  succeeding  ten  or  eleven  years,  I  picked  up 
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— a  scrap  here  and  another  there — the  material  of  the  history 
I  liave  just  recounted  to  you.  I  had  not  indeed  an\-  sanyuine 
hope  of  ever  establisliing  any  claim  for  the  Bishop,  but,  if 
opportunity  c\  er  presented,  I  was  prepared  to  open  niy  case 
upon  very  short  notice,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  had  a  deal 
of  pleasure  in  making  the  preparation.  I  had  reneucd  \x\\ 
acquaintance  with  Cortez,  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  ;  become 
intimate  with  Mendoza,  Bucarelli  Reviila-Gig-edo  and  Galvez, 
got  acquainted  with  Fathers  Salvatierra,  Ugarte,  Kino 
Consag,  Serra,  Paloo  Verger  and  Crespi,  and  altogether  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  myself  to  a  most  agreeable  circle  o{ 
society,  concerning  which  my  only  regret  was  that  so  few  of  ni\- 
contemporary  friends  knew  them  or  appreciated  their  worth. 
The  professional  interest  which  first  led  me  to  take  up  the 
study  gradually  faded  away,  and  the  historical  interest  became 
broader.  The  Bishop  ceased  to  cherish,  and  finally  dismissed 
from  his  mind  the  hope  of  recovering  anything  on  account  of 
the  "Pious  P^und  ;"  my  associate  counsel,  absorbed  in  other 
affairs,  public  and  pri\  ate,  forgot  all  about  our  retainer,  and 
I  had  ceased  myself  to  think  of  the  case  in  connection  w  ith 
any  legal  proceedings. 

On  Sunday,  [March  28th,  1870,  I  casualy  took  up  a  New 
York  paper  and  my  eyes  fell  on  a  paragraph  stating  that  "Wed- 
nesday, the  31st  instant,  would  be  the  last  day  for  presenting 
claims  to  the  ?klixed  American  and  Mexican  Commission 
then  sitting  in  \\"ashington."  I  was  away  from  the  cit\-  at 
the  moment,  and  no  conve\'ance  could  be  obtained  before  the 
next  day.  The  "  Pious  Fund  "  as  a  case  in  my  charge  had  so 
long  appeared  a  hopeless  one,  that  I  had  not  even  noticctl 
that  a  claims  convention  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  two 
governments.  I  hurried  to  the  cit\'  next  morning,  soon  got 
hold  of  the  convention  of  Jul\-  4th,  1S69,  '^'""-1  read  it.  J)e- 
mands  under  it  were  limited  to  injuries  to  persons  or  propert)' 
committed  b\-  either  Republic  on  the  citizens  of  the  other, 
since  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Midalgo,  l'"ebriiary 
22d,  1848.  It  was  clear  that  the  wrong  done  in  seizing  the 
"  Pious  I'und  "  and  taking  it  into  the  public  treasury  in  I04-, 
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could  not  be  made  tlie  subject  of  reclamation  under  the  con- 
vention. I  read  it  again,  with  the  mental  enquiry,  "  Is  there 
no  way  to  bring  our  claim  under  this  treaty?"  The  time  for 
deliberation  was  very  short.  client  was  awaj-  in  Europe  ; 

his  Vicar  General  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  Mj 
associate  was  in  Washington  ev  idently  oblivious  of  the  whole 
affair  ;  there  was  nothing  but  to  decide  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility and  act  at  once.  I  determined  to  waive  all  claim  for 
the  property  of  the  fund,  treat  Santa  Ana's  decree  as  a  bona 
fide  purchase  of  it,  at  the  price  and  in  the  terms  indicated  in 
its  te.Kt,  and  demand  damages  for  the  non  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  b)--  the  payment  of  the  installments  of  interest  ac- 
crued since  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo.  I  sent  a 
telegraph  to  Washington  outlining  the  claim,  and  desiring  it 
to  be  filed  with  the  commission,  and  by  the  following  Wed- 
nesday had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  my  message  had 
been  received  and  the  claim  seasonably  presented.  The  de- 
tails of  the  litigation  would  have  onl}'  a  professional  interest 
and  I  omit  them.  The  case  was  defended,  at  first  by  the  late 
Caleb  Gushing,  and  after  his  appointment  to  the  Spanish  Mis- 
sion by  Don  Manuel  Aspiros,  a  gentleman  whose  historical 
and  professional  attainments  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
rival  for.  The  two  commissioners  dift'ertd  in  opinion,  and  the 
case  being  referred  to  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  then  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  as  umpire,  he  gave  me  an  award 
for  the  half  of  the  accrued  interest  belonging  to  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, amounting  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  progress  of  the  case  I  compiled  and  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  commission  numerous  extracts  from  published 
works,  in  which  the  subject  was  referred  to.  I  got  General 
Rosecrans,  who  went  to  Mexico  on  business  of  his  own,  to 
apply  to  the  successor  of  the  notar\'  who  had  taken  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  ?ilarquis  de  Villa  Puentc's  deed,  for 
a  certified  copy  of  that  document.  The  Government  forbid 
him  to  furnish  it.  The  General  then  fresh  from  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  had  become  disciplined  to  the  maxim  that 
"obstacles  were  made  to  be  overcome,"  brought  a  suit  in  the 
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name  of  Bishop  Aleman>'  against  the  notarj^  to  compei 
production  of  the  copy.    I'he  Government  intervened 
objected  to  In's  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wantt. 
evidence  against  the  Republic,  and  that  the  bishop  hic 
legal  interest  in  demanding  it.    The  judge,  however,  d.-c' 
that  the  objection  was  not  sound  and  ordered  the  copy 
nished,  which  it  was,  attached  to  a  copy  of  a  judgmer.i 
in  the  action. 

After  the-case  was  decided  I  compiled  whafcopies  I 
left  of  these  old  printed  papers  and   made  them  ir,: 
volume,  and  in  that  form  I  beg  leave  now  to  present  the: 
the  Society  and  request  they  may  find  hospitality  in 
library. 

John  T.  Dovi. 


THE    FIRST  PHASE  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  Conquest  of  California  embraces  the  period  extending 
from  March  3,  1846,  when  Captain  P'remont  unfurled  the 
American^flag  on  Gavilan  Peak,  to  January  13,  1847,  when, 
by  the  Treaty  at  the  Pass  of  Cahueuga,  the  revolting  native 
forces  under  ]\Iaria  Jose  P'lores  and  Andres  Pico  capitulated 
to  Fremont.  The  first  portion  of  this  period,  from  IMarch  3 
to  July  7,  1846,  is  treated  of  in  this  paper.  Most  of  the  con- 
troverted questions  of  the  Concjuest  proper  fall  \vithin  this 
interval.' 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  1845,  Captain  I'remont,  in 
charge  of  a  United  States  exploring  expedition,  reached  Sut- 
ter's Fort  on  the  Sacramento  river.  He  had  divided  his  party 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierras;  he  and  those  with  him  coming 
over  the  mountains  b\-  way  of  Truckee  river  ;  and  the  other 
portion,  under  Walker,  proceeding  into  California  by  way  of 
Owens  river  and  Walker  Pass.  Fremont,  anxious  to  meet 
the  rest  of  his  party,  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Sutter's,  and 
then  hastened  southwards  to  meet  \\'alkcr  at  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous  near  Tulare  lake.  Me  found  the  Indians 
troublesome,  but  dnl}',  apparenth',  for  reasons  such  a.s  we 
might  expect,  in  the  pursuit,  namely,  of  their  ordinary  vocation 

'  Thi=  pa[)er  is,  in  siibstance,  a  review  of  three  '.vorks  bearing  on  the  subject, 
which  have  been  published  w  ithin  the  past  year.    These  worlcs  are  : 

"History  of  California,"  by  Hubert  Howe  IJanrroft,  \'ols.  and  V.,  San 
Francisco,  1SS6;  "  History  of  California,"  by  Theoaore  H.  Ililtcll,  Vol.  II. ,  San 
Francisco,  l8ii5  ;  "^femoirs  of  My  Life,"  b)-  Joh.'i  Charles  Fremont,  \'o!.  I., 
Xew  Vork  and  Chicago,  18S7.  Another  book,  alluded  to  in  the  folluwinc;  pages, 
is  mentioned  here  solely  because  of  its  recent  appearance,  namely  "California,'' 
by  Josiah  Royce,  in  "American  Coninionwcakhs,''  I3oston, 
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of  liorse-stealing,  and  not  because  of  any  instigation  on  the 
part  of  tlie  authorities. 

Arrived  at  the  supposed  place  of  rendezvous,  he  searched 
about  for  some  days  in  quest  of  Walker,  but,  failing  to  find 
him,  returned  to  Sutter's,  which  place  he  reached  January  15, 
1846.  From  thence  Fremont  went  to  Yerba  Buena,  and,  sub- 
sequent!}', after  having  visited  San  Jose  and  vicinity,  proceeded 
to  Monterey,  in  order  to  see  the  United  States  consul,  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  General  Castro,  the  com- 
andante-general,  Governor  Pico,  and  other  Mexican  officials, 
and  also  to  obtain  permission  to  remain  in  the  department 
-  long  enough  to  procure  supplies  and  refresh  his  men.  Pico 
was  absent  in  Los  Angeles  ;  but,  in  company  with  Larkin,  he 
called  on  Castro,  the  prefect,  and  the  alcalde.  He  informed 
them  of  the  scientific  nature  of  his  expedition  and  of  his  in- 
tention to  continue  his  surveys  northwards.  Permission,  how 
explicit  or  in  what  terms  we  do  not  know,  but  apparently 
without  hesitation,  was  gi\'en  him  to  remain  during  the  winter 
in  order  to  refresh  his  men  and  horses.  No  one  at  the  time 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  interview  as  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  take  note  of  the  words  in  which  the  license  was  granted. 
It  was  stated  later  by  Fremont,  but  apparently  without  thought 
of  attaching  any  special  significance  to  the  words,  that  leave 
was  granted  to  winter  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  That  no 
special  restrictions  \\'ere  made  as  to  the  place  where  he  was  to 
winter  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  inference,  from  the  fact 
that  Larkin  does  not  advert  in  his  correspondence  to  any 
designation  of  a  particular  locality,  nor  suggest  that  P^remont, 
in  going  into  the  Salinas  Valley,  exceeded  his  privilege  or  for- 
feited his  license.  While  in  ^Monterey  P^remont  received  the 
most  courteous  treatment  from  the  Mexican  officials.  He  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  feeling  that  his  first  business  was  to 
find  Walker;  and  this  he  set  about  doing  immediate]}'.  Lar- 
kin says  that  "it  was  well  known  in  Monterey  that  he  was  to 
return  when  he  collected  his  men." 

Carson  and  Owens  had  been  left  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
to  wait  and  search  for  Walker  and  party.    They  had  found 
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each  other  and  w  ere  all  proceeding  together  towards  Monterey 
when  they  were  met  by  Fremont  in  tlie  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
After  spending-  a  week  in  camp  there,  Fremont,  with  his  whole 
force,  returned  by  way  of  Los  Gatos,  the  Big  Trees,  and  Santa 
Cruz  ;  and,  going  on  past  Monterey,  he  encamped,  on  March 
3,  at  Hartnell's  vacant  rancho,  the  Alisal,  in  the  Salinas 
Valley. 

Instead  of  the  courteous  treatment  of  which  he  Iiad  been 
the  recipient  on  his  first  visit,  he  now  found  that  a  violent  pre- 
judice had  been  excited  against  him.  There  is  nothing  patent 
on  the  face  of  it  to  account  for  this  change  of  demeanor.  The 
fact  that  he  was  to  return,  was  well  known,  Larkin  tells  us. 
Our  later  accurate  knowledge  of  California  geography,  to- 
gether with  Fremont's  general  remark  that  he  was  to  recruit 
his  men  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  gives  us  the  basis  for  the 
construction  of  a  theory,  that  in  not  going  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley — whither,  however,  he  did,  at  the  time  of  his  interview 
with  Castro,  fully  expect  to  go  in  quest  of  Walker — but  in 
returning  to  the  vicinity  of  ^Monterey  and  camping  in  the  Sa- 
linas Valley,  although  on  a  vacant  rancho,  he  had  broken  his 
faith.  In  that  analytical  examination  of  the  causes  of  histori- 
cal facts  which  we  are  wont  to  make  now-a-days,  we  can,  by  the 
construction  of  such  a  theory,  explain  fully  Castro's  change  of 
attitude,  as  being  the  revolt  of  the  Mexican  sense  of  honor  at 
even  a  constructive  breach  of  faith.  Reasoning  on  such  an 
hypothesis  as  this,  we  can  go  further  and  say  that  the  whole 
native  population  were  becoming  wary  of  a  man,  who,  having 
obtained  permission  to  winter  in  the  .San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
having  gone  as  far  north  as  the  Santa  Clara,  had  now  re- 
turned to  the  Salinas  and  still  miglit  be,  for  all  they  knew,  in- 
tending to  proceed,  by  that  route,  through  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  into  the  upper  .San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tulare  Lake,  instead  of  proceeding  on  north- 
wards "through  Livermore  Pass,  and  so  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
This  latter  course  would  have  been  just  as  convenient  for  I're- 
mont,  for  aught  we  can  see.  But  I  can  perceive  no  reason 
why  he  should  give  it  any  great  preference  ;  and  I  do  not  see 
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\\\\y  he  should  not  return  to  Monterey,  as  it  was  "well  known 
that  he  was  going  to  do."  Those  who  have  built  up  the  theory 
of  broken  faith  and  the  consequent  more  than  justification  in 
that  alone  for  Castro's  change  of  attitude,  do  not  bring  for- 
ward any  ulterior  object  on  the  part  of  Fremont.  It  is  usual, 
too,  for  those  who  go  beyond  the  direct  testimony,  such  as 
that  furnished  by  Larkin,  to  allege  as  causes  minor  in  their 
nnportance,  but  such  as  no  doubt  do  raise,  in  warm-blooded 
breasts,  an  intense  feeling  of  injury,  two  other  incidents  of  his 
stay.  One  of  these  was  a  dispute,  that  occurred  in  the  San 
Jose  Valley,  concerning  some  horses  which,  it  was  claimed, 
had  been  stolen,  ani.i  which  Fremont's  men  refused  to  sur- 
"render.  The  other  was,  that  one  of  Fremont's  men,  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  had  behaved  rudely  toward  a 
daughter  of  Angel  Castro  by  insisting  that  she  should  drink 
with  him.  This  was,  perhaps,  exaggerated  into  a  grosser  in- 
sult offered  to  the  young  lady.  Another  ground  of  hostility 
was  raised  by  the  announcement  made  by  Fremont,  when  first 
at  Monterey,  that  ten  thousand  Americans  were  about  to  start 
from  the  Mississippi  V'alley  for  California.  Such  intelligence 
would  of  course  make  him  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Califor- 
nians,  or  at  least  to  the  authorities,  for  most  of  the  natives  were 
decidedly  apathetic  in  regard  to  the  incoming  of  foreigners 
and  its  eft'ect  upon  the  fate  of  the  country.  Yet,  there  appears 
something  of  a  contradiction  on  the  part  of  some  in  alleging 
this  announcc3ment  of  Fremont's  to  be  a  factor  in  the  enmity 
excited  against  him  ;  and  those  who  regard  it  as  a  potent 
cause  ought  to  see  that  it  is  reduced  in  importance  by  another 
statemeiU  which  is  used  by  them  to  magnify  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  Larkin's  plans.  It  is  stated  that  Larkin  had  obtained 
from  Castro  a  general  assent  to  a  scheme  for  revolutionizing 
the  country  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Castro 
was  merely  going  to  wait  until  the  Americans  had  become 
sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  success.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  exaggeration  is  in  the  latter  statement  rather  than  in 
the  former.  Even  if  there  were  not  ten  thousand  Americans 
on  the  road  hither,  Fremont  and  his  little  band  were  or  might 
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become  the  nucleus  of  the  people  who  had  not  been  too 
cautious  in  proclaimiuLj  their  belief  in  the  manifest  destiny  of 
the  United  States  to  expand  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  Fremont  should  not  be  so  regarded  at  a  time  when  the 
air  was  full  of  rumors  of  war,  of  foreign  aggression,  of  an  En- 
glish protectorate,  of  American  hopes  and  designs,  would  be 
a  cause  of  greatest  surprise.  Me  was  a  danger  ;  he  was  a 
menace  ;  his  presence  \\  as  an  indication,  if  not  of  the  foresight 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Buchanan,  then  of  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Bancroft,  of  President  Polk,  and  of  Senator 
Benton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
of  the  administration,  that  is  to  say.  For  if  there  was  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  pacific  transfer  through  the  diplomatic  efforts 
of  Buchanan  and  Larkin,  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  cited 
evidence,  except  the  alleged  general  assent  of  Castro  to  a  late 
proposed  plan  of  Larkin's,  it  was  the  part  of  an  administration 
and  of  statesmen,  who  meant  to  have  California  at  all  hazards, 
to  send  forth  just  such  an  ostensibly  pacillc,  but  well  armed  and 
indubitabh'  brave  company,  to  be  in  readiness  whenever  the 
critical  moment  should  arrive.  If  the  Californians  did  not  see 
this  mission  in  its  true  light,  and  refuse  permission  to  Fremont 
to  remain,  while  his  party  was  still  divided,  the  Mexican 
government,  with  the  feeling  present  to  it  that  it  had  more  to 
lose  than  had  the  average  Californian,  in  the  incorporation  of 
California  with  the  United  States,  did  so  see  it,  and  took, 
though  too  late,  what  measures  it  could  to  counteract  the 
apath}-  of  the  natives  and  the  dissensions  of  the  authorities. 

The  news  of  the  action  which  the  Mexican  go\'ernment 
took,  and  that  they  d-id  take  direct  and  specific  action,  is  by 
this  fact  confirmed,  was  carried  to  California  in  one  way  and 
to  Washington  in  another.  It  is  plainl)-  told  us  b)'  Tarkin  in 
his  correspondence  that  Castro  avowedly  based  his  pereniptory 
order  to  Fremont  to  leave  the  departm.ent  on  positive  instruc- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  IMexico  by  the  Hannah.  At 
about  the  same  time  at  which  that  order  was  issued  to  Fre- 
mont in  California,  Senator  Benton  in  Washington,  was  in- 
formed of  the  fact  of  this  hostile  action  of  Me.xico  from  the 
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mouth  of  the  Prussian  minister,  Baron  Gerolt.  The  general 
and  repeated  orders  of  tlie  .ATexican  gox  crnment  would  ha\e 
been,  no  doubt,  sufficient  ground  to  support  Castro  in  forbid- 
ding Fremont  to  remain  in  the  countrj'.  But,  in  accordance 
with  the  passive  poHcy  of  the  native  officials,  and,  perhaps, 
because  of  his  quarrel  with  I'ico,  he  did  not  of  his  own  motion 
take  any  such  course.  Finally,  the  theory  of  broken  faith  is 
demolished  by  a  perusal  of  Castro's  order  itself,  which  could 
hardly  ha\  e  failed  to  mention  that  as  a  ground  if  it  had  been 
such.  The  ground  taken  was  simply  that  Fremont  having 
entered  the  pueblos  of  that  district  with  an  armed  force  and 
^in  disregard  of  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, this  prefecture  orders  him,  without  excuse  or  pretext, 
to  retire  at  once,  under  threat  of  compulsory  measures  being 
adopted  if  he  failed  to  obey. 

Fremont,  aware  of  the  imminence  of  war  with  Mexico,  must 
have  felt  that  there  was  some  occasion  for  this  order,  and  that 
it  was,  consequently,  his  duty,  considering  the  plans  and  de- 
signs of  our  government  and  the  suspected  intentions  of  En- 
gland, to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  the  coast.  The  feel- 
ing, however,  that  no  doubt  inspired  him  to  take  what  proved 
to  be  the  first  step  in  the  acquisition  of  California,  was  a  dif- 
ferent, and  more  or  less,  a  personal  one.  It  was  the  act  of  a 
man  who,  having  received,  as  Larkin  states,  certain  assurances, 
finds,  without  any  apparent  or  alleged  cause,  a  complete 
change  of  attitude,  manifested,  too,  in  the  face  of  those  assur- 
ances, in  what  he  might  be  pardoned  to  have  deemed  an  in- 
solent manner.  The  act  was  simply  one  intended  to  show  to 
Castro  that  he  could  not  be  driven  from  the  country  ;  that 
having  been  permitted  to  enter,  and  having  been  promised 
hospitalit}',  he  was  ready  to  demand,  with  his  life,  if  necessary, 
the  fulfillment  of  that  promise.  If  the  stand  he  took  is  justi- 
fiable, considering  him  in  his  representative  capacity  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  it  receives  much  of  its  justifica- 
tion from  the  expectation  in  his  mind  that  news  of  actual  w.ir 
between  the  two  governments  might  be  rccciv^ed  at  any  lime, 
and  might,  in  fact,  have  been  the  real  prompting  cause  of 
Castro's  hostile  action. 
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As  to  the  external  facts  of  Fremont's  defiance,  they  are 
simply  these,  following  Larkin's  account.  Fremont  receiving 
the  order  from  Castro,  and  it  not  corresponding  with  assur- 
ances recei\-ed  at  Alontere}-,  did  not  comply  tiierewith,  but 
moved  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  on  Gavilan  Peak,  and  there 
intrenching  himself  behind  a  breast-work  of  logs,  raised  the  Am- 
erican flag  as  a  protection  to  himself  and  men.  hVom  this  em- 
inence he  had  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  with  his 
field-glass  watched  the  operations  of  the  Californians.  Lar- 
kin  feeling  somewhat  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  sent  a  letter 
warning  Fremont  of  the  danger  of  his  position  ;  but  the 
courier  reported  to  Larkin  that,  in  his  opinion,  two  thousand 
of  the  countrymen  could  not  drive  him  away.  Although  his 
position  was  so  strong,  and  although  the  natives  had  made  one 
essay  to  attack  him  and  had  retired,  and  although  he  wrote 
that  if  attacked,  he  would  fight  to  extremity  and  refuse  quar- 
ter, trusting  to  his  country  to  avenge  him  ;  nevertlieless,  not 
wishing  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  thinking,  as  he  tells  us, 
that  he  had  remained  as  long  as  the  occasion  required, 
he  took  advantage,  as  an  excuse  to  his  men,  of  the  blowing 
down  of  the  flag,  and  left  the  mountain  on  the  night  of 
the  pth-ioth.  Thence,  proceeding  within  three  miles  of  Cas- 
tro, he  marched  slowly,  four  to  six  miles  a  day,  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  towards  the  Sacramento.  His  refusal,  recorded 
by  Larkin,  to  receive  a  number  of  English  and  Americans, 
who  made  application  to  join  his  party,  showed  that  it  was 
not  his  desire  to  form  an  army  and  attack  Castro.  Although 
he  discharged  five  or  six  of  his  men,  he  took  no  others  in  their 
place. 

Larkin,  it  would  seem,  was  desirous,  as  was  also  the  alcalde, 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation.  At  the  alcalde's  request, 
Larkin  had  a  translation  made  for  him  of  Fremont's  letter,  in 
which,  however,  a  blunder  was  made,  that  did  not  tend  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  the  Californians.  The  words  in  Fre- 
mont's letter,  "will  refuse  quarter,"  were  translated  into  "i-/;/ 
dar  ciiartel"  "will  not  give  quarter."  On  the  morning  of  the 
lOth,  Castro  sent  John  Gilroy,  an  Englishman  long  resident  in 
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the  valley,  to  make  offers  of  arrangement  with  F"remont.  But 
Fremont  had  ah^ead}'  gone.  Perhaps  Gih-oy's  mission  was  a 
consequence  of  Larkin's  endeavors  ;  perhaps  it  was,  as  Fre- 
mont was  informed,  to  obtain  Fremont's  assistance  against 
Pico.  In  addition  to  his  conciliatory  measures,  Larkin  also 
took  the  precaution  of  despatching,  on  March  9,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  commander  of  any  American  ship)  of  war 
that  might  be  lying  at  San  Bias  or  Mazatlan,  requesting  that 
a  sloop  of  war  be  sent  to  ]\Iontere\'  immediately. 

Castro  showed  no  disposition  to  follow  the  Americans,  but 
contented  himself  with  publishing  a  proclamation,  which  he 
Jiad  posted  in  a  billiard-room,  pronouncing  Fremont  and  his 
men  a  band  of  highwa\'men,  and  declaring  that  he  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  department. 

From  Gavilan  Peak  Fremont  descended  into  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and  marched  to  Sutter's  P'ort,  ■where  he  arrived 
March  21.  He  went  on  as  far  as  Lassen's  rancho  on  Deer 
Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  place  he  remained  until  April 
14.  Thence  he  proceeded  northwards  across  the  line  into 
Oregon. 

On  the  evening  of  May  8,  he  was  encamped  near  the 
north  end  of  Klamath  Lake,  when  Xeal  and  Sigler,  two  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  rode  into  camp  and 
announced  that  a  L'^nitcd  States  officer  bearing  despatches, 
and  protected  by  only  a  small  escort, was  two  days  behind  and 
probably  in  danger.  P'remont  turned  back  next  morning  and 
at  nightfall  met  Gillespie.  That  night  the  camp  was  invaded 
b}-  Indians,  and  two  of  Fremont's  men,  Lajcunesse  and  a 
Delaware,  had  their  heads  split  open  as  they  lay  asleep.  It 
was  the  sound  of  the  blows  from  the  hatchets  that  aroused  the 
camp.  Another  of  Fremont's  men  was  then  killed.  On  the 
march  down  to  Lassen's  they  had  a  number  of  bloody 
encounters  with  the  Indians,  and  took  full' vengeance  for  the 
loss  of  their  comrades,  the  Dclawares  taking  especial  delight 
in  expiating  their  brother's  death. 

Fremont  reached  Las.sen's  May  24,  going  from  thence  to 
Sutter's.     Gillespie  had  left  him   April  30,  and  proceeded 
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to  San  Francisco,  where  he  obtained  from  Captain  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Portsinouili,  a  boat-load  of  supphes  for  Fremont. 
Returning,  Gillespie,  accompanied  by  several  naval  officers, 
arrived  at  Sutter's  June  12.  He  was  joined  on  the  American 
River  by  Fremont. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  great  puzzle  of  the 
Conquest,  one  which  each  new  investigator  of  California  liistory 
hopes  to  solve  and  thus  make  his  the  authentic  history.  It  is 
this  desire  for  a  solution  of  this  the  most  interesting  problem  of 
our  history  that  has  led  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft, — and  a  certain 
other  recent  writer  in  his  so-called  study  of  American  character, 
following  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Bancroft, — to  make  a  letter  of 
Secretary  Buchanan  to  the  American  consul  in  California,  the 
text  of  two  of  his  volumes.  I  should  myself  like,  in  view  of  the 
mystery  that  lias  been  supposed  to  surround  the  matter,  to  be 
the  unfolder  of  the  solution  of  an  alleged  perplexing  problem. 
I  am  even  almost  afraid  to  confess,  lest  the  reader's  interest  in 
the  story  depart,  that  I  am  not  going  to  disclose  any  long- 
hidden  secret.  The  matter  was  just  as  plain  and  simple  forty 
years  ago  as  it  is  to-day;  and,  if  we  can  brush  away  the 
finely-woven  cobwebs  spun  by  some  recent  writers,  it  is  just  as 
plain  and  simple  to-day  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  And  the 
discovery  of  a  confidential  letter  to  Consul  Larkin  has  not 
■contributed  at  all  to  the  clearing  up  of  a  mystery  ;  it  has,  if 
anything,  deepened  the  mystery  ;  it  has  served  hardly  any 
other  purpose  than  to  make  possible  the  construction  of  two 
new  histories  of  our  State,  and  to  lead  the  writer  of  one  of 
them,  the  less  brilliant  but  the  more  candid,  the  annalist  and 
not  the  sketcher,  into  the  strange  position  of  elaborating  a 
theory  which  finds  its  own  contradiction  in  the  crowded  testi- 
mony of  every  other  page  of  his  annals. 

The  problem  v/hich  thus  confronts  us  at  the  \'cry  entrance 
to  the  history  of  California  under  American  rule  is,  of  course 
what  was  it  that  Gillespie  communicated  to  Fremont  at 
Klamath  Lake  on  the  night  of  r\Iay  9,  1846.'  Despite  the 
extensive  investigations  that  have  been  made,  the  mass  of  ex 
parte  testimony  that  has  been  manufactured,  and  the  laborious 
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and  ingenious  theories  that  have  been  built  up  on  this  question- 
able foundation,  all  that  we  know  and  all  that  we  are  ever 
likely  to  know  is  what  General  Fremont  has,  in  substantially 

'  the  same  words,  repeated  for  many  years.  And,  in  fact,  what 
he  tells  us  is,  perhaps,  all  tliat  we  care  to  know.  Taken  his 
explanations  or  avowals  and  the  history  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  all, 
that  is  to  say,  of  this  history  except  the  tissue  of  the  theory  ; 
taken  the  notes  especially  of  this  work,  and  we  have  a  perfectly 
clear,  straightforward  story  of  the  conquest  of  California, 
logical  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  time,  in  fact,  when  the 
idea  of  extending  our  countr}-  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 

~was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Benton  down  to  the  making  of 
the  treaty  at  the  Pass  of  Cahuenga.  And  any  one  taking  up 
the  volumes  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  reading  them  with  a  mind 
enlarged  by  a  knowledge  of  the  greater  facts  of  our  national 
history,  tearing  out  the  theory  built  up  upon  Buchanan's 
letter,  but  preserving  the  letter  itself  and  placing  it  with  other 
documentary  evidence  in  the  appendix,  must  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

First  we  will  state  the  evidence  ;  and  here  is  what  General 
Fremont  has  to  say: 

"  The  mission  on  which  I  had  been  originally  sent  to  the 
West  was  a  peaceful  one,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  had  sent  !\Ir. 
Gillespie  to  give  me  warning  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  and 
the  designs  of  the  President.  Mr.  Gillespie  had  been  given 
charge  of  despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Com- 
modore .Sloat,  and  been  purposely  made  acquainted  with  their 

import  Through  him   I  now  became  acquainted 

with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Government.  The  information  through  Gillespie  had 
absolved  me  from  my  duty  as  an  explorer,  and  I  was  left  to 
my  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  American  Army  with  the  further 
authoritative  knowledge  that  the  Government  intended  to  take 
California.  I  was  warned  by  my  Government  of  the  new 
danger  against  which  I  was  bound  to  defend  myself ;  and  it 
had  been  made  known  to  me  now  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy  that  to  obtain  possession  of  California 
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was  the  chief  object  of  the  President."  The  letter  from 
Buchanan  was  but  a  private  note  of  introduction  for  Gillespie's 
use. 

"  This  .officer,"  continues  General  Fremont,  "informed  me 
that  he  had  been  directed  b}' the  Secretary  of  State  to  acquaint 
mc  with  his  instructions,  zc/iic/i  had  for  their  principal  objects 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  California  people,  to  conciliate 
their  feelings  in  favor  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  find  out, 
ivitJi  a  vieid  to  counteracti)ig,  the  designs  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment upon  that  country. 

"The  letter  from  Senator  Bentoji,  while  apparently  of  friend- 
ship and  family  details,  contained  passages  and  suggestions 
which,  read  by  the  light  of  many  conversations  and  discus- 
sions with  himself  and  others  at  Washington,  clearly  indicated 
to  7ne  that  I  ivas  required  by  the  Government  to  find  out  any 
foreign  scheines  in  relation  to  California,  and,  so  far  as  might 
be  in  my  power,  to  counteract  them. 

"  I  sat  by  the  fire  in  fancied  security,  going  over  again  the 
home  letters.  These  threw  their  own  light  upon  the  communi- 
cation from  IMr.  Gillespie,  and  made  the  expected  signal.  In 
substance  their  effect  was  :  The  time  has  come.  England 
must  not  get  a  foot-hold.  We  must  be  first.  Act;  discreetly, 
but  positively." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  letter  sent  by  Secretary  Buchanan 
to  Larkin.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  this  document  w  ithin  the  last  year,  and  of  the  wonderful 
light  it  is  supposed  to  have  cast  upon  a  hitherto  mysterious 
matter.  The  letter  was  a  discovery,  and,  as  is  usual  with  un- 
earthed documents,  it  has  been  made  to  play  an  extraordinary 
role.  "  Its  existence,"  as  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  truly  says,  "was 
intended  to  be  kept,  and  has  been  kept  until  now,  a  profound 
state  secret."  All  that  it  is  worth  our  v\'hile  to  know  of  it  is 
contained  in  this  summary,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft:  "It 
contains,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "a  clear  presentment  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States — to  take  possession  of  California  in 
the  event  of  war  with  Mexico  :  to  prei'ent,  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary,  any  occupation  by  a  European  power  ;  but  nieamvliile 
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to  conciliaie  by  every  possible  means  the  good-will  of  the  natives, 
zvith  a  vicixj  iliat  the  occitpation  in  case  of  war  might  be  -without 
opposition,  or,  if  t/iere  were  >io  war,  that  the  people  might  volun- 
tarily sec':  annexation  a  little  later."  In  the  first  place,  I  fail 
to  see  that  the  two  instructions,  the  one  from  Buchanan 
to  Larkin,  and  the  one  from  the  government  to  P'remont,  in 
the  words  in  which  PVemont  and  Gillespie  give  it  to  us, 
are,  as  they  are  by  implication  of  the  argument  at  least 
construed  to  be,  radically  different.'  In  fact  they  are 
surprisingly  alike  ;  far  more  nearly  so  than  we  should  have 
expected.  We  should  not  have  expected  that  the  instructions 
sent  by  the  Fifty-four-Forty  administration,  by  the  Mexican 
War  administration.  Polk  and  Bancroft  and  Marcy,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  would  have  been  so 
closely  followed  by  the  ever-reluctant  Buchanan.  We  should 
not  have  expected  that  the  "mild  and  conciliatory"  Secretary 
of  State — to  use  the  words  applied  to  his  course  at  the  time 
by  Webster — who,  when  all  hope  of  accommodation  was 
past,  sent  Slidell  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Mexico,  would  have  been  so  bold  as  to  require 
the  seizing  of  California  and  the  forcible  prevention  of  its 
occupation  by  a  European  power.  W^e  may  feel  sure  that  if 
Buchanan  had  been  left  uninfluenced  by  the  real,  potential 
members  of  the  administration,  and  by  Benton  and  Gerolt,  he 
would  never  have  said  anything  about  forcible  possession,  but 
have  been  abundantly  content  with  instructing  his  agent  to 
preach  the  beneficence  of  American  government  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  or  other  the  Californians  would  become  inspired 
with  a  longing  for  liberty  and  throw  themselves  into  our  arms. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  instructions  from  Secretary 
Bancroft  to  Commodore  Sloat.  They  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  letters,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  June  24,  1845.  The  date, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  is  about  coincident  with  Captain  Fremont's 
departure  for  the  West.  This  letter  was  one  that  was  framed 
to  be  executed,  said  Bancroft  a  year  later,  when  writing  to 

'  I  have  italicized  the  eiseniial  words  of  the  two  sets  of  instructions  that  they 
may  \:c  the  more  readily  compared. 
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reprimand  Sloat  for  his  non-action  ;  this  is  one  framed  to  be 
executed  even  in  tlie  event  of  a  mere  decharation  of  war,  much 
more  in  the  event  of  actual  hostilities.  In  this  he  said  that 
he  had  heard  that  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  were  open 
and  defenseless.  '' If  you  ascertain  with  certainty  that  Mexico 
has  declared  war  against  the  United  States,  \-ou  will  at 
once  possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
blockade  and  occupy  such  other  ports  as  }'our  force  may 
permit."  These  instructions  were  re-iterated  in  communi- 
cations of  August  5  and  October  17,  and  Sloat  was  ordered 
to  act  with  energy  and  promptitude.  And  here,  again,  we 
should  note,  that  Bancroft's  last  and  most  positi\'C  letter  was 
of  the  same  date  as  the  one  sent  from  Buchanan  to  Larkin  by 
Gillespie.  We  shall  presently  see  the  displeasure  manifested 
by  Bancroft  on  being  told  by  Sloat  that,  when  the  contem- 
plated emergency  had  arisen,  he  hesitated  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  acting.  Similar  instructions  were  also  sent 
to  Stockton,  and  of  the  same  date,  October  17. 

i\ll  these  instructions,  those  to  Fremont,  to  Sloat,  to  Stock- 
ton, and  we  cannot  except  those  sent  to  Larkin,  all  had  the 
same  purport;  they  were  all  that  California  must  be  obtained 
in  case  of  war  with  Mexico  ;  obtained  peaceably  if  possible, 
obtained  by  force  of  arms  if  necessar}"  ;  but  obtained  anyhow, 
at  alThazards,  and  retained,  too,  until  it  should  have  become 
a  permanent  integral  part  of  the  American  Union. 

It  seems  impossible,  wlien  we  combine  an  acquaintance  with 
public  affairs  with  some  knowledge  of  domestic  history  and  of 
the  part  such  history  sometimes  plays  in  matters  of  national 
policy,  not  to  regard  Fremont  as  t  ie  herald  sent,  with  the  full 
cognizance  of  the  administration,  to  be  present  in  the  interior 
of  California,  there,  when  the  critical  moment  should  arrive, 
to  co-operate  with  the  navy.  It  is  a  pari,  of  the  history  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  more  especially  of  that  part  of  that 
war  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  California,  to  know 
that  the  home  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee was  the  centre  of  information  and  conference.  TJiere, 
in  his  home  on  C  street,  Washington,  with  his  two  eldest 
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daughters,  who  were  Spanish  scholars,  present  to  act  as  trans- 
lators and  amanuenses,  met  together  Senator  Benton  and 
Senator  Dix,  both  of  them,  too,  Spanish  scholars,  to  read  and 
discuss  and  translate  for  Buchanan  his  confidential  dispatches; 
with  Secretary  Bancroft  present,  too,  and  inspired  with  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  California,  and  determined  thereon; 
with  Baron  Gerolt  present,  too,  the  sagacious  and  well  in- 
formed diplomat,  for  twenty  years  Prussian  minister  in  Alex- 
ico  ;  what  else  was  there  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  im- 
minence of  war  with  Mexico,  than  that  the  young  and 
intrepid  explorer  should  again  march  to  the  Pacific,  ostensibly 
^on  a  peaceful  mission  for  the  advancement  of  science,  in  fact, 
also,  as  well  to  be  prepared  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  Call 
it  a  "  family  conspiracy  ;"  it  may  possibly  have  been  such. 
Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  Benton's  design  was  not  originally 
to  seize  California,  w^as  not  either  to  forcibly  annex  Texas, 
was  not  either  to  grasp  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  nor  yet  to  fight  for  "  P'ifty-four-Fort}-."  His 
design  was  to  round  out  our  territory,  to  acquire  Te.xas,  so 
much,  that  is,  as  we  rightfully  had  claim  to  ;  to  acquire  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  by  pacific,  diplomatic  means.  It  was  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  idea  that  had  inspired  Jefferson  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  Such,  too,  had  long  been  the  design  of  Mr. 
Bancroft.  Such  at  least,  and  more,  was  the  desire  and  inten- 
tion of  the  President.  But  staicsmen's  ideas  are  developed  by 
time  and  circumstance.  The  aim  remains  the  same,  the 
means  change  with  changing  conditions.  The  ideas  of  a 
Buchanan  do  not  develop  ;  an  ordinance  of  secession  is  hardly 
adequate  to  show  to  him  that  the  time  for  temporizing  and 
diplomacy  is  past.  Bancroft  and  Benton  thought  that  war, 
even  war  with  Mexico,  meant  war  ;  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  war  were  not  the  circumstances  of  a  state  of  peace.  The)' 
thought,  perhaps,  mistakenly,  arid  if  mistakenly,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  they,  together  with  the  President,  were  stronger 
factors  in  the  administration  than  was  Buchanan  ;  they  thought 
at  least,  and  their  decision  was  determining,  that  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Mexico  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United 
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States  to  seize  forcibl\'  and  without  hesitation  CaWfornia,  and 
with  a  full  intention  of  holding  it  as  a  permanent  possession. 
They  had  seen  long  before  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mexico, 
under  any  circumstances,  long  to  continue  to  retain  California, 
and  they  had  determined  to  attempt  pacific  negotiation  for  its 
purchase  ;  but  if  Mexico  were  to  resent  our  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  war  should  ensue,  then  they  had  equally  deter- 
mined to  take  possession  by  any  means  in  their  power.  Perhaps 
we  might  go,  even  further,  and  say  that  to  the  administration 
proper,  though  not  to  Benton  and  Bancroft,  war  seemed  in 
any  event  the  only  possible  means  whereby  to  gain  possession 
of  California  ;  and  that'the  attainment  of  such  an  object  was 
worth  a  war,  that  it  was  worth  the  precipitating  a  war,  at  least 
by  such  means  as  invading  an  otherwise  almost  worthless 
piece  of  territory,  but  one  to  whose  title  we  could  at  least  lay 
the  semblance  of  a  legal  claim  ;  and  that  war  existing,  Cali- 
fornia was  to  be  the  prize.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  ophiion 
of  that  statesman  who,  so  successful  himself  when  negotiating 
with  men  high-minded  and  broad-visioned  like  himself,  re- 
garded with  reason  diplomatic  negotiation  rather  than  war 
and  robbery  as  the  rightful  method  of  adjusting  international 
differences  ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  Webster  that  England  would, 
while  willing  to  permit  us  to  incorporate  Texas,  never  allow 
Mexico  to  cede  California,  or  any  part  thereof  to  the  United 
States.  And  to  Webster,  the  port  of  San  Francisco  was 
twenty  times  as  valuable  as  all  of  Texas. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  theory,  equally  laboriously 
elaborated  with  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  in  some  re- 
spects part  and  parcel  therewith  ;  and  a  theory,  as  we  might 
expect,  still  more  marvelously  contradicted  by  the  testimony 
of  page  after  page  in  our  annalist  historian.  Whether  England, 
so  jealous  of  her  possession  of  five  degrees  on  the  northern  coast 
and  so  desirous  to  gain  just  a  degree  or  two  more  ;  whether 
she  did  or  did  not  covet  a  territor\-  a  thousand  miles  square, 
lying  in  the  temperate  zone  ;  whether  naval  and  commercial 
England  did  or  did  not  aim  to  possess  and  hold  the  most 
magnificent  harbor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wherein  to  shelter, 
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refit  and,  replenish  her  fleets,  is  not  a  question  that,  in  this 
connection,  concerns  us  in  the  least.  The  incjuir}'  is,  of  course, 
an  interesting  one,  and,  in  a  different  connection,  would  be 
profitable  ;  but  here  we  are  onl}'  concerned  with  the  suspected 
designs  of  England  in  their  relation  to  the  Conquest,  and  it  is 
not  the  fact  of  such  designs,  but  the  prevalence  or  non-pre\  a- 
lence  of  a  belief  in  them  that  was  to  any  extent  a  determining 
factor  in  the  acquisition  of  California.  It  needs  no  elaboration 
of  argument  to  prove  that  there  was  prevalent  an  opinion  in 
the  United  States  that  England  had  set  her  eyes  upon  the 
western  shore  of  the  continent  with  almost  a  determination 

-to  obtain  it.  In  support  of  this  I  need  only  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  ]\Ir.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  who  devotes  so  many  pages 
to  arguing  that  the  fear  of  England  was  only  a  bugbear. 

"The  only  obstacle  that  could  seriously  impede  the  progress 
of  American  plans  was  armed  interference  by  a  European 
power.  This  was  understood  in  California,  and  there  were  a 
few  leading  men,  iiicluding  Pico,  who  were  in  favor  of  an 
appeal  for  protection  to  England.  These  men  and  their 
followers  were  influenced  not  so  much  by  a  preference  for  a 
European  system  of  government  as  by  their  personal  ambitions, 
their  friendship  for  resident  Englishmen,  and  their  quarrels 
with  individual  Americans.  They  knew  that  English  holders 
of  American  bonds,  as  well  as  English  travelers,  had  recom- 
mended the  acquisition  by  their  goverment  of  California 
territory.  They  were  encouraged  in  their  ideas  of  a  British 
protectorate  b\'  British  residents  ;  and  they  adopted  the  cur- 
rent American  idea  that  England  had  set  her  heart  upon 
acquiring  the  country." 

And  now  to  resume  our  narration.  While  Gillespie  was 
absent  procuring  supplies,  Eremont  received  information  that 
the  Indians  were  leaving  their  ranchcrias  and  taking  to  the 
mountains,  a  fact  significant  of  hostile  intentions.  Sutter, 

-  also,  sent  hirn  word  that  Castro's  men  were  stirring  up  the 
Indians  against  him.  In  view  of  these  facts,  he  responded  to 
the  numerous  requests  of  the  settlers  and  assumed  the 
position  of  protector  to  them.    Alarming  news  was  brought 
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by  Xcal  and  Ilcnsley,  settlers  who  had  just  visited  the  coast. 
Vallejo  had  told  Hensley  of  a  convention  composed  of 
himself,  Castro,  and  five  others,  at  which  a  proposition  to 
separate  from  IVicxico  was  considered  ;  but  that  a  majority 
were  not  in  favor  of  an  American  protectorate.  It  was 
reported  that  Sutter  had  extracted  from  a  Cosumne  chief, 
recently  returned  from  the  coast,  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
large  reward  if  he  would  excite  the  Indians  to  burn  the 
wheat  crops  of  the  Americans.  A  general  feeling  of  insecurity 
was  perv-ading  the  country. 

General  Fremont  says  that  he  now  determined  upon  a 
course  of  action,  which  was,  to  watch  quietly  the  progress  of 
events,  and  to  take  advantage,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
of  any  contingenc)'  that  arose.  Every  preparation  was  made 
by  him,  whereby  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  any  col- 
lision with  the  native  authorities.  His  camp  was  moved  to 
Bear  River.  A  general  meeting  of  the  settlers,  to  be  held  at 
his  camp,  was  agreed  upon.  Among  the  settlers  ^vas  one 
Ezekie!  Merritt,  whom  General  Fremont  calls  his  field- 
lieutenant.  About  the  beginning  of  June,  Castro  made  a  trip 
to  San  Rafael  and  Sonoma  in  quest  of  supplies  and  to  consult 
with  Vallejo.  He  had  sent  thence  a  band  of  horses,  under 
charge  of  Francisco  Arce  and  Jose  Maria  Alviso,  to  be  driven 
by  way  of  the  Sacramento,  crossing  at  Knight's  Landing,  to 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

News  had  been  brought  to  Fremont's  camp  that  these 
horses  were  to  be  used  in  a  campaign  against  the  Americans. 
A  party  of  men,  with  the  cognisance  of  l-^remont,  it  would 
seem,  and  under  the  leadership  of  'Mcrritt,  intercepted  Arce 
and  Alviso,  captured  the  horses,  and  returned  with  them  to 
Fremont's  camp.  This  occurred  on  June  i  r.  On  the  3rd, 
Sutter  had  started  on  a  campaign  against  the  Indians.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  tlie  horses,  Fremont  sent  Merritt  into  Sonoma  in- 
structed to  surprise  the  garrison  at  that  place. 

Merritt  and  his  party,  consisting  of  about  tw  enty  men,  left 
Fremont's  camp  June  i  i,  and  arrived  in  Xap<i  Valley  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  12th.    They  remained  there  two  days,  their 
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numbers  increasing-  to  thirty-two  or  thirty-three.  About  mid- 
night they  set  out  over  the  hills,  and  just  before  dawn  on 
Sunday,  June  14,  were  at  the  town  of  Sonoma. 

Mcrritt  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  party.  He  had  an 
old  score  to  settle  with  Salvador  Vallejo,  and  the  Vallejos 
were  objects  of  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  various 
others  of  the  Americans.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  wise,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  taking  of  personal  vengeance  and  the 
shedding  of  blood,  to  require  of  every  one  a  solemn  oath  that 
he  would  offer  no  personal  violence  to  any  of  the  prisoners 
who  might  be  taken.  Such  precautionary  measures  as  posting 
-sentries  were  duly  taken.  Merritt,  Semple,  and  Knight  then 
went  to  Vallejo's  house  and  roused  the  inmates.  They  pro- 
nounced both  of  the  Vallejos  to  be  their  prisoners.  Prudon 
was  shortly  after  arrested  and  brought  in.  Through  Leese 
and  Knight,  who  acted  as  interpreters,  an  understanding  was 
readily  effected,  and  Vallejo  brought  out  wine  and  aguardiente, 
wherewith  to  entertain  the  negotiators. 

The  crowd  outside  finally  became  impatient  at  the  delay, 
and  Grigsby,  being  elected  their  captain,  at  once  entered  the 
house.  But  he,  too,  failing  to  come  out  and  report,  there  was 
a  general  demand  that  Ide  should  go  in  and  ascertain  what 
was  going  on.  His  account  is,  that  he  found  Merritt,  Knight, 
and  Grigsby  all  incapacitated  from  their  potions  of  aguardi- 
ente from  doing  anything,  while  Semple  was  at  work  on 
articles  of  capitulation.  After  Ide  had  read  the  articles,  he 
returned  and  reported  to  the  besiegers. 

The  articles  of  the  capitulation  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
signers,  "Merritt,  Semple,  William  Fallon,  and  Samuel  Kelsey, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  had  resolved  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment based  upon  republican  principles  ;  that  they  had 
taken  up  arms  and  arrested  the  Vallejos  in  vindication  of 
these  ideas  ;  that  they  had  not  as  yet  established  or  published 
any  regular  form  of  government  ;  but  that  it  was  their 
intention,  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  neither  to  injure  any 
person  not  found  in  opposition  to  the  cause,  nor  to  take 
the  property  of  any  pri\ate  individual  further  than  might  be 
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necessar>-  for  their  immediate  support.  The  Vallejos  and 
Prudon,  on  their  part,  dechired  in  writing  that  they  had  been 
overpowered,  and,  with  the  assurance  that  no  violence  should 
be  offered  to  them,  their  famihes,  or  property,  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war;  and  they  bound  themselves  neither  to  take 
up  nor  to  bear  arms  either  for  or  against  the  cause  represented 
by  their  captors. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  this  report  by  Idc,  the  besiegers^ 
considering  the  terms  entirely  too  lenient  to  the  prisoners, 
demanded  that  they  should  be  taken  to  Sacramento.  A 
dispute  arose  as  to  what  were  the  orders  and  wishes  of  Fre- 
mont. Clearly  these  had  been  exceeded  ;  for  although  no 
one  coulJ  say  positively  what  they  were,  it  was  felt,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  would  not  approve  of  these  ultra-revolutionary 
proceedings  ;  that  he  did  not  desire  any  raising  of  a  banner  of 
insurrection  ;  that  it  was  not  his  aim  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent republic,  afterwards  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  ; 
that  it  was  not,  in  short,  a  Tcxanizing  of  California  that  he 
was  seeking  for.  He  had  wished,  and  Grigsby  and  Merritt 
and  Semple  so  felt,  that  such  measures  of  defense  should  be 
taken  as  to  put  the  Americans  in  a  safe  and  secure  position 
against  any  attempted  aggression  on  the  part  of  Castro.  Per- 
haps he  wished,  as  part  of  a  policy,  or  in  satisfaction  of  the 
blunt  and  peremptory  treatment  he  had  received  from  Castro, 
to  stir  up  the  comandante-general  to  some  open  and  appar- 
ently indefensible  act  of  hostility.  The  captors  of  Sonoma, 
ready  as  they  had  been  at  any  intimation  from  P'remont  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  to  set  forth  on  their  expe- 
dition, and,  in  all  the  fire  of  unfulfilled  desire,  to  get  recruits 
and  work  up  the  plan  of  a  siege  and  capture  of  the  Califor- 
nians  ;  felt,  when  the  act  was  consummated,  that  they  alone 
were  responsible  ;  and  now  upon  questioning  their  own  minds, 
they  were  unable  to  say  what  it  uas  precisely  that  Fremont 
wished,  and  what  he  would  uphold  and  protect  with  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  Ide  tried  to  answer  the  objections  that 
were  raised  to  proceeding  aiu'  further  in  the  matter,  by 
declaring  that  the  Americans  had  been   treated  with  great 
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indignity  by  the  Californians,  that  they  had  been  ordered  out 
of  the  countr\-  on  pain  of  death,  and,  as  the  only  means  of  get- 
ting satisfaction,  they  had  taken  tlic  redress  of  their  grievances 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  coi.ifusion  only  grew  worse,  and  amid  the  general  move- 
ment to  desert  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  Ide  stepped  forth, 
seized  the  moment,  became  the  hero  of  the  hour,  the  captain 
of  the  army,  the  proclaimer  of  California's  independence,  the 
immortal  head  of  the  short-lived  Bear  Flag  Republic.  A 
burst  of  unstudied  eloquence,  as  from  one  who  feels  the  press 
of  a  great  emergenc}'  upon  him,  allayed  the  confusion;  a  few 
well-directed  words,  wise  for  the  emergency,  uttered  as  they 
sprang  to  his  lips,  rallied  his  forces  about  him,  and  they  were 
once  more  ready  to  proceed  to  the  necessary  extremity.  To 
desist  now,  he  said,  was  to  condemn  themselves  ;  it  was  to 
stultify  all  their  previous  acts;  but  one  course  lay  open  to 
them,  to  go  ahead;  once  having  begun  the  business  they  must 
finish  it ;  they  must  be  conquerors  or  they  were  horse-thieves. 
The  electric  words  of  the  enthusiast  tired  the  faintest  hearts, 
and  it  only  needed  the  order:  "  Now,  take  the  fort  !  "  to  make 
Sonoma  the  property  of  the  invading  Americans. 

Merritt,  Semple,  Grigsby,  and  the  others  who  had  organized 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  who  still  adhered  to  Fremont's  plan, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  set  off  for  the  camp  on  Bear 
River,  taking  with  them  as  prisoners  the  two  Yallejos  and 
Prudon.  Leese  accompanied  them  as  the  friend  of  the 
captives. 

Ide  and  his  party,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  remained 
at  Sonoma  and  set  about  instituting  a  regularly  established 
form  of  government.  1  hey  constructed  their  flag  and  hoisted 
it;  they  organized  their  forces  ;  they  formulated  rules  of  order 
and  discipline  ;  they  set  forth  to  the  Californians  a  declaration 
of  their  principles  calling  upon  them  to  accept  the  beneficent 
government,  American  in  form,  with  its  principles  of  political 
freedom  and  religious  toleration,  and  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  Mexican  dominion,  under  which  they  had  suffered  no 
less  than  the  Americans.    Ide  assured  the  Californians  that 
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he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  ;  that  if  they  choose  to  accept  the 
proffer  of  the  blessings  of  libcrt\-,  he  was  tlirec  ready  to  bestow 
them,  but  if  they  were  going  to  resist,  the  revolutionists  were 
equally  ready  to  defend  the  government  they  had  established. 

Sunday  night  at  Sonoma  was  spent  in  composing  a  procla- 
mation and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Commodore  Stockton.  The 
letter  to  Stockton  ga\  e  a  statement  of  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Sonoma  and 
the  causes  therefor.  It  made  no  specific  request,  but  stated 
incidentally  that  they  had  no  powder, ^and  that  if  the  Califor- 
nians  should  bring  cannon  to  bear  upon  them,  they  could  not 
long  resist.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  messenger  to  carry 
the  letter  to  the  bay  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  one  and  at  the 
same  time  appease  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists,  it  had  to 
be  given  out  that  the  mission  was  to  obtain  powder.  While 
Ide  was  not  averse  to  having  a  certain  backing  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Union,  a  moral  support,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  nation,  of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  found 
himself  the  father,  as  2.  de  facto  government  among  the  states 
of  the  world  ;  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  desire  an}-  interference 
with  the  independence  of  his  movements  from  the  United 
States  government.  Therefore,  he  explicitly  told  Todd,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Bear  flag,  who  x  olunteered  to  act  as  courier, 
not  to  ask  for  anything  but  to  accept  whatever  might  be  offered. 

Todd  did  not  carry  out  Ide's  instructions  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  charged  to  do,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  with  Montgomery,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  let- 
ter, he  asked  for  powder.  This  drew  from  Montgomery  a 
reply  to  Ide's  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that,  as  an  officer  of  a 
government  at  peace  with  Mexico,  he  could  not  supply  the 
insurgents  with  any  munitions  of  war.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  Lt.  ]\Iissroon  to  deliver  the  letter  and  explain  its  con- 
tents. He  had  already  intended,  even  before  the  receipt  of 
Ide's  letter,  probably  in  response  to  a  request  from  Vallejo,  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Sonoma.  And,  in  fact,  an)'how,  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  of  affairs  on  the 
occasion  of  an  alleged  uprising  of  the  American  settlers  against 
the  constituted  authorities. 
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Missroon  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  Sonoma.  He  perceived  the  feebleness  of  the  imagi- 
nary repubh'c,  and  did  not  conceal  his  apprehensions  from  the 
Bear  Flag  men.  They  became  alarmed,  and  although  Ide 
tried  to  put  on  a  show  of  courage,  it  was  but  ill-disguised,  and 
consternation  was  seizing  the  garrison.  Their  only  hope  now 
was  that  Missroon  would  accept  the  position  of  leader,  and  in 
him,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  they  would  have 
unbounded  confidence.  Missroon,  however,  would  not  commit 
the  government  to  this  ill-considered  movement.  But  becom- 
ing somehow  acquainted  Avith  the  existence  of  the  procla- 
mation, and  having  read  it  through  himself,  he  determined  to 
read  it  aloud  to  the  garrison.  What  may  have  been  Missroon's 
motive  in  doing  this  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
could  not  be,  as  Ide  would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  was 
infatuated  by  its  incoherent  phrases.  It  may  have  been  that 
he  felt  such  a  degree  of  compassion  for  the  deluded  Bears 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  shatter  all  their  hopes  at  once.  The 
more  reasonable  interpretation  of  his  action  is,  however,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  not  without  a  secret  sympathy  for  the  move- 
ment, that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  see  its  ultimate  success 
and  even  to  contribute  thereto  by  keeping  it  alive  until  such 
time  as  it  might  be  utilized  by  the  American  government. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  regard  as  impossible  an  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  fighting  elements  of  the  nation  did  not 
deprecate,  as  he  ought,  such  an  occurrence.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  he  was  informed  of  Fremont's  connection  with  the 
movement,  and  that  that  connection  was  made  to  appear  as 
strong  and  close  as  possible.  It  ma)-  have  been  that  Mont- 
gomery gave  him  instructions  to  do  what  seemed  wisest 
without  directly  implicating  the  government.  This  theory 
becomes  the  more  plausible,  when  we  consider  Montgomery's 
latter  unquestionable  and  unqualified  sympathy  with  the 
Bears  and  Fremont  and  his  anxiety  to  be  free  to  co-operate 
with  them.  And,  I  may  add,  Montgomery  had  already  agreed 
to  go  to  Santa  Barbara  with  the  Poyts)>iouth,  whither  Fremont 
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expected  to  proceed  shortl\-,  in  order  to  be  of  any  service  to 
Fremont  that  micjht  be  called  for.  However,  whatever  may 
have  been  Missroon's  motives,  his  reading  aloud  the  proclama- 
tion was  considered  an  approval  on  his  part  ;  and  this  apparent 
approval  war.  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  It  was  this 
unofficial  support  of  the  United  States  that  saved  the  move- 
ment from  immediate  and  irremediable  collapse,  and  gave  it 
sufficient  strength  to  endure  until  Fremont  saw  well  to  espouse 
the  cause. 

The  proclamation  was  then  copied  and  distributed  about 
the  country.  The  presence  of  Missroon  at  Sonoma  and 
Castro's  fulminations  against  the  Americans,  together  with  his 
military- preparations,  gained  numerous  recruits  to  the  Bears. 

The  incidental  operations  during  these  days  were  the 
murder  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  b\-  the  Californians  under  Padilla, 
under  circumstances,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  barbarity.  At  any  rate,  the  report  that  they  were  tortured 
and  their  bodies  mutilated  was  believed,  and  it  was  known 
that  guerilla  parties  were  roaming  about  the  country.  This 
was  sufficient  to  justify  the  settlers  in  removing  to  Sonoma 
with  their  families.  The  new  adherents  caught  the  enthusiasm 
'and  the  Bear  Flag  forces  grew  to  several  hundred  men.  Another 
incident  was  the  capture  of  Todd  by  the  Californians.  He 
was  rescued  from  the  anticipated  fate  of  Cowie  and  Fowler 
by  a  party  under  command  of  William  Ford.  Ford  showed 
in  this  enterprise  some  military  talent,  and  thus  did  a  good 
deal  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  insurgents.  The  rescue 
of  Todd  occurred  in  June  23.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
re-appearance  of  Fremont  on  the  scene. 

After  the  Vallejos  and  Prudon  had  been  sent  from  Fre- 
mont's camp  to  Sutter's  Fort,  General  Fremont  says  that  he 
saw  that  affairs  had  assumed  a  critical  aspect,  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  leave  events  to  mature  under  unfriendly  or  mistaken 
direction.  He  felt  that  he  knew  the  situation  ;  he  felt  satisfied 
of  the  actual  condition  of  hostilities  betv/eeii  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  ;  he  knew  the  plans  of  the  Navy  and  War 
Departments,  of  the  President,  and  of  the  controlling  voices 
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in  Congress.  Reasonable  confirmation  of  whatever  news 
Gillespie  had  brought  was  not  impossible.  As  General  Fre- 
mont shows,  reports  are  carried  very  rapidly  by  mounted 
couriers,  where  Indians  and  Mexican  are  expert  horsemen, 
and  horseflesh  is  cheap.  P'urthermore,  on  June  20,  positive 
news  of  the  existence  of  actual  hostilities  was  received  in 
California.  The  Cyane  conveyed  such  intelligence  to  Larkin. 
And  althougli  Larkin  was  particularly  enjoined  by  Sloat  not 
to  divulge  the  secret ;  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Cyane s 
commander.  Captain  Mervine,  was  as  ignorant  as  Sloat 
desired  him  to  be.  And  if  iMervine  was  informed,  Mont- 
gomery in  all  probability  was  also  ;  and  if  Montgomery,  then 
Fremont  and  Gillespie. 

Fremont  decided  that  he  would  take  the  risk  of  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  converting  this  irresponsible  uprising  of 
the  settlers  and  their  assertion  of  independence,  into  a  mili- 
tary operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Army,  so  far 
as  that  could  be  represented  by  him.  And  the  countenance  of 
the  government  had,  several  weeks  before,  been  given  to  his 
presence  and  acts  in  California,  by  the  forwarding  to  him  of  a 
commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  which,  of  course,  had  not 
as  yet  reached  him.  His  object  was  to  hold  all  offensive  oper- 
ations in  check  until  news  should  come  that  would  be  held 
authoritative  of  actual  hostilities  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. He  felt  that  he  would  be  justified  by  the  event  ;  and 
that  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  existing  circumstances,  and 
the  present  movement  were  allowed  to  collapse,  Castro  to  put 
down  all  insurrection,  drive  the  Americans  from  the  country, 
and  he  himself,  Fremont,  to  retire,  and  then  should  come  the 
news  of  war,  and  the  government  of  California  were  placed 
under  English  protection,  he  would  be  recreant  to  his  trust,  he 
would  be  violating  his  instruclions,  or,  if  he  had  no  instructions, 
he  would  be  violating  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  to  allow  his  pres- 
ence in  California  to  go  for  naught. 

For  this  strong,  brave,  well-armed,  little  band  in  California, 
what  could  it  possibly  mean,  if  it  did  not  mean  that  it  should 
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in  an  emergency,  an  emergency  which  every  well-informed 
person  felt  was  inmiinent,  which  the  administration  desired 
rather  than  not  to  bring  on,  that  it  should  in  an  emergency, 
however  that  emergency  might  arise,  whether  precipitated  or 
not,  not  make  itself  felt  with  energy  and  promptitude  ?  How 
was  Larkin  to  sec  to  the  taking  of  California  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Mexico?  Mow  was  he  to  prevent,  by  force  of  arms 
if  necessary,  any  occupation  by  a  European  power,  except 
through  the  agency  of  the  Xavy  and  the  nucleus  of  an  army 
which  the  government  had  wisely  had  the  foresight  to  send  to  a 
country  which  was  far  out  of  the  reach  of  easy  communication, 
which  it  had  been  the  coveted  prize  of  far-sighted  statesmen 
years  before,  and  which  had  now  become  the  prize  of  all  the 
South  and  West  at  least,  and  of  all  the  Democratic  party  at 
least  in  New  England,  to  acquire  almost  at  any  hazards  ?  The 
acquisition  of  California  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from 
the  Alexican  war  as  a  whole.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  do  so, 
and  to  treat  it  as  an  isolated  affair,  is  blind  to*  all  the  larger 
relations  which  connect  all  great  historical  events.  We  are 
not  concerned  in  this  paper  with  the  justice  or  expediency 
of  the  Mexican  War  in  an\'  of  its  aspects  or  phases.  We  are 
not  examining  the  question  whether  the  administration  was 
guilty  of  any  international  wrong  doing,  whether  or  not  the 
expressed  object  of  the  Mexican  War  was  or  was  not  an  act 
of  pure  aggression.  We  leave  that  to  another  time  or  to 
another  person.  We  only  wish  to  point  out,  that  the  Mexican 
War  granted,  the  occupation  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
Nueces  granted  ;  would  any  government  that  has  ever  existed 
be  content  with  holding  fast  to  Texas,  magnificent  a  domain 
as  that  might  be,  as  the  only  price  and  prize  of  the  war,  and 
letting  slip  such  an  empire  as  California  and  New  Mexico,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  meant  the 
rounding  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Union,  meant  the  pos- 
session of  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean  within  the 
temperate  latitudes  ? 

At  the  same  time  Fremont  .saw  the  peril  of  his  assumption 
of  this  responsibility,  and,  as  he  says,  to  place  it  in  the  power 
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of  the  government  to  disavow  any  action  of  his  should  it 
become  expedient,  he  drew  up  liis  resignation  from  the  Army 
and  forwarded  it  by  the  first  opportunity  to  Benton  to  be  by 
him  transmitted,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  the  War  Department. 

On  June  20  reasonably  authentic  news  was  brought  to 
Fremont  that  Castro  was  organizing  a  force  of  Californians 
and  Indians  with  the  declared  purpose  of  attacking  Fremont's 
camp.  A  courier  from  Sonoma,  bearing  intelligence  of  Miss- 
roon's  mission,  and  asking  assistance,  together  with  letters 
from  Ford  stating  that  the  Bear  Flag  men  had  no  confidence 
in  Ide,  caused  Fremont  to  set  out  for  Sonoma,  where  he 
arrived  June  25.  Fremont  was  thus  now  directly  connected 
with  the  Bear  Flag  movement. 

From  Tune  25  to  July  4  Fremont  was  occupied  in  en- 
gagements of  no  great  consequence  with  the  guerilla  forces 
of  the  Californians,  and  in  spiking  the  guns  at  Fort  Point.  As 
to  the  killing  of  Berryessa  and  the  two  young  De  Haros,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  done  in  retaliation  for  the 
killing  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  and  by  Fremont's  men.  Whether 
there  was  any  justification  for  it,  or  whether  as  bearers  of  hos- 
tile despatches,  there  was  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
shot,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  presented  in  the  books  reviewed 
in  this  paper. 

Fremont  had  returned  to  Sonoma  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  the  day  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  salutes,  reading 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening. 
During  that  and  the  next  day  the  settlers  were  organized  into 
a  battalion,  consisting  of  four  companies,  and  numbering, 
with  Fremont's  seventy-two  mounted  riflemen,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Fremont  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  battalion  ;  and  Ide's  authority  came 
to  an  end.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  radical  changes 
were  made,'or  that  there  was  any  official  act  ignoring  the  Bear 
Flag  regime,  as  has  been  alleged,  and  making  the  revolution  to 
begin  from  the  5th  of  July  rather  than  from  the  4th  of  June. 
"It  was  simply,"  says  ^Ir.  H.  M.  Bancroft,  "the  formal  and 
public  assumption  by  Fremont  of  a  command  which  by  most 
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of  the  insurgents  he  liad  been  expected  to  assume,  or  even 
deemed  tacitly  to  iiold  from  the  first." 

It  was  clearly  on  account  of  Fremont's  presence  in  the 
valley  that  the  uprising  had  taken  place.  Its  origin  can  in  no 
sense  be  attributed  to  Ide.  Yet,  in  the  form  it  took,  it  was 
Ide's  sole  work.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Fremont,  the  settlers 
would  never  have  dared  to  combine  and  attack  Sonoma.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Ide,  there  would  not  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  anything  more  than  the  capture  of  the  Vallejos,  with 
the  expectation  that  Castro  would  come  to  release  them  and 
attack  Fremont,  who  would  thus  have  been  in  position  to  turn 
upon  and  punish  him.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Fremont,  Ide's 
opportunity  would  never  have  come.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Ide,  there  would  have  been  no  Bear  Flag  Republic  ;  and, 
again,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Missroon,  the  Republic  would 
have  collapsed  ignominiously.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Fre- 
mont's presence,  and  the  hopes  thereby  given  to  the  Bears, 
the  confidence  it  gave  them  that  he  would  at  the  right  moment 
combine  with  them,  give  their  movement  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  flag,  the  movement  might  have  fallen  to  pieces 
at  any  moment,  and  all  the  Bears  would  have  scattered  to  the 
mountains. 

Leaving  Captain  Grigsby  with  fifty  men  at  Sonoma,  Fre- 
mont, with  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  started  on  July  6,  for 
the  Sacramento,  to  make  preparations  for  an  advance  on 
Castro. 

The  correspondence  between  Fr<fmont  and  Montgomery 
during  this  time,  from  June  23  to  July  5,  shows  that  Mont- 
gomery was  taking  a  most  lively  interest  in  all  that  was  going 
on,  approving  the  capture  of  Arce's  horses,  and  only  regret- 
ting that  it  had  not  been  followed  up  by  a  raid  on  Castro  at 
Santa  Clara.  Montgomery  regretted  the  necessity  he  was 
under,  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  hostilities  between  his  government  and  Mexico,  of 
remaining  neutral,  but  assured  Fremont  that  his  sympathies 
were  all  on  the  side  of  him  and  the  Bears.  He  lent  whatever 
assistance  he  could  by  sending,  whenever  needed    for  any 
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specific  cases,  a  surgeon  from  his  ship,  again  only  regretting 
that  his  enforced  neutrality  obliged  him  to  refuse  to  detail  the 
surgeon  to  Fremont  continuously.  He  was  active  enough,  how- 
ever, to  alarm  Castro  and  bring  from  him  a  remonstrance 
and  a  demand  to  know  why  he  was  prowling"  around  the  bay 
in  an  armed  rnan-of-war. 

On  the  9th  and  lOth  of  July  Fremont  resumed  his  camp  on 
the  American  Fork.  There  he  received  news  of  Sloat's  arrival 
of  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  at  Monterey  and  Yerba 
Buena;  also  that  a  flag  had  been  sent  to  Sonoma,  and  another 
to  Sutter's  Fort.  The  raising  of  the  flag  at  Monterey  was  com- 
mmunicated  to  F"remont  by  Montgomer}^,  who  sent  to  him 
Sloat's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  Portsviontli.  Sloat 
wrote  that  since  writing  the  evening  before  he  had  determined 
to  raise  the  flag,  preferring  to  be  sacrificed  for  doing  too  much 
than  for  doing  too  little  ;  that  he  desired  Montgomery,  if  he  had 
sufficient  force,  or  if  Fremont  would  join  him,  to  take  possession 
of  Yerba  Buena  and  other  places  ;  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  know  if  Captain  Fremont  would  co-operate  with  them.  On 
the  1 2th  Fremont  received  a  letter  from  Sloat,  dated  July  9, 
giving  an  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Monterey  ; 
telling  Fremont  that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  him  ; 
wished  him  to  come  immediately  or  at  least  to  write  ;  that 
he  desired  to  have  him  present  at  the  hoped-for  capitulation 
of  Castro;  that  a  hundred  men  might  be  necessary  in  the 
country,  and  wished  Fremont  to  come  with  as  many  men  as 
possible  up  to  that  number. 

The  Pacific  squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy,  under 
command  of  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat,  included  in  the  spring 
of  1846  the  following  vessels  :  the  ship  Savanna/i,  flag-ship 
54  guns  ;  the  ship  Coiigres-s,  60  guns  ;  the  sloops  IVarre/i, 
Portsmouth,  Cyane  and  Lei  aiit,  each  34  guns  ;  the  schooner 
'Shark,  12  guns  ;  and  the  transport  Erie.  .The  English  squad- 
ron in  F^acific  waters,  under  Admiral  Sir  George  F.  Seymour, 
was  considerably  stronger  in  vessels,  guns,  and  men.  The 
two  fleets  had  for  some  time  been  closely  watching  each  other.' 
Explicit  instructions  were  given  to  Sloat  by  Secretary  Ban- 
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croft  as  to  his  course  of  operations  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Mexico.  We  have  already  quoted  from  the  first  of  a  series  of 
letters,  dated  June  24,  1845.  We  have  seen  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  reiterated  on  August  5  and  October  17.  These 
last  two  letters  were  acknowledged  by  Sloat  on  January  28 
and  March  17,  respectively.  Bancroft  had  changed  in  his 
later  dispatches  the  words,  "  if  you  ascertain  with  certainty 
that  Mexico  has  declared  war,"  so  as  to  read  in  the  letter  of 
August  5,  "  in  the  event  of  war/' and  in  that  of  October  17 
so  as  to  read,  "  in  the  event  of  actual  hostilities."  These  con- 
stituted Sloat's  warranty  for  action  when  the  time  should 
come.  Bancroft  saw  clearly  when  the  time  had  come,  and 
communicated  the  fact  to  Sloat,  supposing,  of  course,  that 
Sloat  would  have  ascertained  the  news  at  about  the  same  time 
and  would  have  already  acted  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions. 
Gillespie  passed  through  Mazatlan  in  February,  and  sailed  in 
the  Cyane,  Captain  iMervine,  commander,  for  Honolulu  and 
Monterey,  arriving  in  the  latter  port  in  April.  It  is  not  known 
beyond  question,  whether  Gillespie  had  any  instructions  for 
Sloat.  Yet  the  letter  from  Bancroft,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  was  dated  October  17,  the  same  date  as  the  one 
borne  by  Gillespie  for  Larkin.  It  is  stated,  too,  by  Gillespie, 
by  Fremont,  by  Purser  Price  of  the  Cyane,  that  Gillespie  did 
convey  instructions  to  Sloat,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  just  as  he  was  indisputably  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  Larkin.  Yet,  for  some  reason  which 
does  not  clearly  appear,  doubt  is  raised  in  the  matter,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  Sloat  did  not  acknowledge  Bancroft's  17th  of  Oc- 
tober letter  until  March  17.  That  fact  does  not  in  itself 
prove  anything,  for  a  man  of  Sloat's  dilatorincss  and  indecision 
of  character  might  be  expected  to  procrastinate  for  a  few 
weeks  even  in  acknowledging  an  official  communication.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  did  so  in  this  case.  But  it  seems  but 
natural  that  a  special  confidential  messenger,  going  directly 
through  Mazatlan,  commissioned  to  see  the  commodore  and 
from  him  to  obtain  the  means  for  completing  his  journey, 
should  have  borne  to  him  orders  that  were  written  on  the  very 
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same  day  as  the  ones  he  did  carry.  This  is  a  question  of 
no  material  consequence,  however  ;  the  important  point  to  be 
observed  is  the  positive  character  of  the  orders  that  were  issued 
from  the  Navy  Department  on  October  17,  the  date  of  the 
alleged  pacific  instructions  of  the  State  Department. 

Late  in  March  it  was  currently  reported  in  Mazatlan  that 
hostilities  had  broken  out,  and  that  there  was  a  blockade  of 
Mexican  Atlantic  ports.  But  this  was  in  no  way  verified  by 
either  American  or  English  commanders.  About  this  time 
new^s  came  of  the  Fremont-Castro  difficulties  in  California, 
and  the  Portsmouth  was  despatched  to  Monterey,  where  she 
arrived  April  22.  May  17  an  authentic  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived from  acting-consul  l^olton,  sent  by  Wood  and  Parrott 
from  Guadalajara,  of  the  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande,  of  the 
capture  of  American  dragoons,  of  a  condition  such  as  was 
contemplated  by  Secretary  Bancroft  in  his  instructions  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  namely,  one  of  "actual  hostilities."  Sloat's  answer 
to  these  tidings,  all  the  warranty  he  should  have  desired  for 
his  own  immediate  action,  was  to  send  back  the  Cyane,  which 
had  returned  after  leaving  Gillespie,  to  California.  She  reached 
Monterey  June  20.  She  bore,  as  we  already  know,  a  letter  from 
Sloat  to  Larkin,  giving  the  war  news;  informing  him  that  he 
was  going  to  follow  immediately;  that  he  would,  upon  his 
arrival,  advise  with  Larkin  as  to  the  best  plan  of  operations  to 
be  pursued ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  everything  was  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret.  Larkin  thus  knew  of  the  existence  of 
war  on  June  20  ;  he  had  apparently  let  out  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  important  and  mysterious  news,  for  Montgomery 
wrote  to  him  on  July  5,  begging  to  be  let  into  the  secret  so 
that  he  might  not  be  held  in  check  by  his  enforced  attitude  of 
neutrality,  but  might  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 

Sloat,  however,  did  not  start  for  Monterey.  On  May  31 
he  heard  of  General  Taylor's  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  He  wrote  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  he  thought  he  had  received  such  intelligence  as  would 
warrant  him  in  acting  on  the  instructions  of  June  24,  1845^ 
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and  that  he  would  accordingly  sail  immediately.  But  again 
he  contented  himself  with  sending  another  vessel,  this  time  the 
Levant.  On  June  5  the  news  of  Taylor's  battles  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  capture  of  Matamoras  was  announced.  This 
news,  instead  of  stiffening  his  nerves  to  the  required  tension, 
seems  to  have  frightened  him  and  caused  him  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  yet  warranted  by  the  Secretary's 
instructions  in  taking  possession  of  any  part  of  California,  in- 
asmuch as  "  neither  party  had  declared  war."  He  avowed  that 
it  was  humiliating  and  mortifying  in  the  e.Ktreme,  as  by  his 
orders  he  could  not  act,  while  it  appears  to  the  world  that  we 
are  at  war  on  the  other  coast.  He,  however,  added  the  con- 
soling remark  that  he  was  going  to  set  sail  for  California. 
This  astounding  communication  brought  down  the  thunders 
of  the  Secretary,  and  a  former  request  of  Sloat's  to  be  relieved 
on  account  of  ill  health  was  for  that,  and  "  other  reasons,"  im- 
mediately granted. 

On  the  following  day,  fortunately,  sufficiently  reassuring 
news  was  received  to  induce  him  to  come  to  a  resolution  that 
he  could  finally  begin  offensive  operations.  So  he  did  sail  on 
June  8  for  the  coast  of  California,  with  the  intention  of  car- 
rying out  the  instructions  of  the  government.  He  arrived  at 
Monterey  on  the  ist  or  2d  of  July;  but,  as  we  might  expect, 
he  did  not  raise  the  American  flag  until  the  7th.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  one  whose  mind  was  so  susceptible  of 
change,  that  one  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding to  take  action  seemed  so  fearful  when  at  the  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  fie'd  of  operations,  and  which 
action  could  not  be  taken  for  three  or  four  weeks,  could,  after 
all  that  time  for  deliberation,  decide  at  once,  when  he  was  in 
the  ver\' presence  of  the  act  to  be  performed.  And,  too,  in- 
stead of  finding  encouragement  on  shore  for  prompt  action,  he 
was  actually  persuaded  to  wait,  to  temporize,  to  try  to  turn 
the  course  of  events  back  upon  itself 

However  honestly  and  conscientiously  Larkin  had  acted 
up  to  this  time,  and  however  prudently;  however  success- 
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ful  he  might  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Bears  and 
the  presence  of  Fremont  in  the  country:  the  revolution  had 
taken  place  at  Sonoma,  Fremont  was  practically  at  war  with 
Castro,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  a  pacific  policy. 
We  would  gather  from  the  citations  which  we  have  of  Lar- 
kin's  letters  that  he  was,  now,  very  much  annoyed — such  an- 
noyance not  being  patent  at  the  time  of  the  Gavilan  Peak 
episode — at  the  condition  of  things;  that  he  wished,  if  pos- 
sible, to  nullif}"  the  doings  of  the  Bears  and  of  Fremont,  and 
put  himself  forward  as  the  man  who  delivered  over  California 
to  the  United  States  peaceably,  notwithstanding  the  interfer- 
-ence  of  the  rash  Americans  who  had  been  embroiling  the 
country  in  sanguinary  strife.  He  was  certainly  acting  now 
against  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  of  even  the  temporizing 
Secretary  of  State.  Much  more  was  he  in  the  wrong  in 
working  upon  the  undecided  mind  of  Sloat  to  persuade  him 
to  disobey  the  explicit  orders  of  the  Navy  Department. 

This  powerful  influence  of  a  United  States  consul  and  con- 
fidential agent  of  the  State  Department,  added  to  the  natural 
indecision  of  the  commodore,  is  sufficient  to  explain  Sloat's 
delay  in  raising  the  American  Flag.  The  only  reason,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  Californians  themselves  could  see  for 
any  delay  was  in  the  supposition  that  Sloat  wished  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  by  unfurling  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the 
western  shore  on  that  day.  If  he  had  been  actuated  by  such 
a  sentiment,  keeping  at  the  same  time  on  the  alert,  we  could 
easily  have  pardoned  him.  But  the  Fourth  passed,  and  no 
flag  was  raised. 

On  July  5  the  Portsnioutli  s  launch  came  to  Monterey  with 
despatches  for  Larkin,  Sloat's  arrival  not  being  known  when 
the  launch  left  San  Francisco.  Torre's  defeat  near  San 
Rafael,  the  spiking  of  the  guns  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Ridley  were  announced  in  the  despatches.  "This 
document,"  says  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  "  was  perhaps  the  decisive 
one.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latest 
news  from  the  northern  frontier,  and  especially  the  definite 
announcement  that  Fremont  was  acting  with  the  insurgents, 
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was  the  last  straw  which — strenj^thened  the  camel's  back  to 
bear  the  burden  of  responsibility.  With  clear  orders  from  his 
superiors  at  Washington,  with  positive  knowledge  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  ever  present  fear  of  being  an- 
ticipated by  the  English  admiral,  and  with  importunities,  as  is 
very  likely,  on  the  part  of  his  commanders,  Commodore  Sloat 
dared  no  longer  hesitate,  especially  as  he  now  foresaw  the 
opportunity,  in  case  the  seizure  should  prove  to  have  been 
premature,  like  that  of  Jones  in  1842,  of  throwing  part  of  the 
responsibility  upon  Fremont." 

Late  at  night  on  July  6  it  was  resolved  by  Sloat  to  take 
possession  of  Monterey  on  the  morrow.  A  proclamation  was 
then  prepared,  and  a  letter  to  Montgomery,  already  noticed, 
took  the  place  of  one  previously  written.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th,  the  American  colors  took  the  place  of  the  Mexican,  and 
in  contemplation  of  law  the  authority  of  Mexico  in  California 
ceased  and  that  of  the  United  States  commenced.  A  few  days 
later  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted  at  Yerba  Buena  and  the 
Presidio;  "and  from  that  moment  the  American  flag  com- 
menced its  sleepless  watch  and  ward  over  the  Golden  Gate." 

"Such  were  the  circumstances,"  in  the  temperate  language 
of  Mr.  Hittell,  in  his  admirable  History,  "of  the  seizure  of 
California  by  the  United  States.  It  was  a  war  measure  ;  but 
it  was  a  measure  contemplated  and  determined  on  before  the 
war.  It  was  a  seizure  with  the  intention  and  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  country  permanently  as  a  conquest.  There 
were  elements  of  violence  and  aggression  in  the  purposes  of 
those  who  planned  it.  But  in  some  important  respects  it 
differed  from  other  conquests  of  foreign  territory  which  the 
world  has  witnessed.  It  was  a  conquest,  advantageous  indeed 
to  the  co!iquerors,  but  no  less  so  to  the  conquered.  It  was  a 
conquest  b)-  which  the  conquered  were  to  be  made  a  part  and 
parcel  of,  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  con- 
querors. It  was  a  conquest  which  crmld  hardly  have  been 
possible  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  or  conceived  by  any 
other  people  than  those  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
exception  of  the  impracticable  guaranty  of  the  quiet  posses- 
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sion  of  land  held  under  the  mere  color  of  right,  every  word  of 
Sloats  proclamation  was  the  voice  of  the  United  States 
speaking  through  him  ;  and  all  that  it  promised,  and  more 
than  all,  was  accomplished  and  effectuated  by  the  result." 

William  Carey  Jones. 
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